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Pleasant it was, when woods were green, 
And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where the long, dropping boughs between, 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen, 
Alternate come and go. 


The green trees whispered low and mild, 
It was a sound of joy! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild! 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy. 


—Longfellow. 
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To the People of Lake County 


(™{ N KEEPING with the advancement along industrial and commercial lines in 
| Lake County it is the feeling of your superintendent that the patrons of the 
public schools would be interested in a general report of what the educational 

forces of the county are doing. 


Our new county jail and our new county infirmary are models of twentieth cen- 
tury ideals for the comfort of their respective classes. Should not our boys and 
girls demand school houses in keeping with such public improvement? It is true 
the following pages will show that the school forces have done nobly the past two 
years, but it is only a beginning of what Lake County should accomplish in better 
school conditions and in better school buildings. 


The interest at stake in school improvement is the growth of the school idea—the 
realization of the part the school plays in our civilization and in the training of our 
youth for life. As the style of living improves the school must keep pace with the 
onward march or cease to be one of the agencies in the world’s progress. What was 
good enough for the father is not good enough for the children. The equipment and 
surroundings of the school plant must be in harmony with our other institutions in 
the community. In many instances the schools have not received the attention they 
merit and it is incumbent on all good citizens everywhere to help forward the rural 
school improvement and make the country school a still greater force in the enrich- 
ment of the child and thus help to solve the problem of country life. 


The modern trend in educational advancement is that the school should reflect 
some of the principal elements of the civilization in which it is placed. Therefore the 
country school should teach some of the principal elements of agriculture and do- 
mestic science. The General Assembly of Indiana has just passed the industrial 
education act which sets an advanced step for Indiana, yet we feel that Lake County 
teachers will not be found wanting in making the necessary preparation. Trained 
teachers will come whenever farmers make the demand and pay the salary that skilled 
service demands, but we must first have better buildings, with modern equipment. 
This will all help toward securing better trained teachers, who will prove an inspira- 
tion to children and a great force in the social life of the community. 
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This report shows some of the lines of improvement for which we are striving, 
and your attention is especially called to the following: 
Outdoor improvement for the country school. 
Indoor improvement of the country school. 
Agriculture, domestic science and school gardens. 
Consolidation of rural schools. 
Improvement of libraries and supplementary reading. 


Play and playgrounds. 
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Improvement of teaching force through closer supervision. 


In conclusion I desire to thank the superintendents of the town and city schools, 
the County Board of Education, the County Commissioners and the County Council 
for their earnest work and hearty co-operation in making this Educational Report 
of the Lake County Schools possible. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK F. HEIGHWAY, 
County Superintendent. 


Crown Point, Indiana, March 1, 1913. 
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Crown Point Schools 
By Supt. W. S. PAINTER. 


Located in the geographical center of Lake County, the city of Crown Point is 
admirably located for the county-seat of this progressive county. Two steam roads 
and one electric line give excellent connection with the larger cities along the northern 
end of the county and also Chicago, thirty-six miles away, while fine stone highways 
lead to all points of the county. 

Being the center of the earliest settlement of this section, it was but natural that 
the first schools of the county should be opened here. Many changes have taken 
place in the educational affairs of the county since Mrs. Holton opened the first school 


Crown Point High School Building. Erected, 1911. 


here in 1835. These changes came slowly as population grew, ideas changed and 
wealth permitted. 

At present there are two buildings in use—the North Ward building and the 
new Crown Point High School building. The North Ward building was erected m 
1880 and is still in good repair. The large grounds surrounding it furnish ample 
playgrounds. Playground equipment is being added from time to time, and soon 
there will be enough material and of sufficient variety to attract all children who care 
to play. 

The finishing, material and workmanship of the above building are of the very 
best and the plans embody the very latest and most approved ideas in school-house 
construction. Crown Point is justly proud of this fine building, though it is none too 
large for present use, and additions are likely to be needed in a few years. In addi- 
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tion to the high school pupils the primary pupils of the South Ward of the city go to 
this building. A nice playground surrounds the building, but does not give room for 
the athletic sports of the high school boys. 

Semi-annual promotions have recently been installed in the grades. This is ex- 
pected to save much time for many pupils, as it permits of more rapid advancement 
by the stronger pupils and necessitates less loss of time by the weaker ones who do 
not always make their grade. Departmental work has also been recently organized 
in grades six, seven and eight. This allows of some specializing by the teacher and 
promotions by subjects rather than by grades till the end of the eighth year. Draw- 
ing, penmanship and music are well supervised by special teachers. 

Without being radical or extreme the course of study is made as practical as pos- 
sible with the size of the school and the funds available. So far as it seems wise, 
work is being shifted towards vocational lines, and while little of it is yet truly 
vocational, the start is made in that direction with the hope that circumstances will 
permit of other advancement along that line in the near future. 
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Chemical Laboratory, Second Floor, High School Building. 


In the department of Chemistry study and experiments emphasize the facts that 
all need to know and use in daily life, such as food adulterations, testing drinking 
water, “doctored” meats, milk, ete., sanitation, and other kindred subjects. 

A year of Agricultural Botany includes trips into the fields to study the growing 
crops, methods of cultivation, pruning of fruit and shade trees, grafting and budding 
and berry culture. At other times people who are well versed in special topics come 
before the class and teach such things as seed selection and testing, spraying, etc. 
Large boxes of soil are kept in the laboratory in which experiments of a practical 
nature are tried. In the spring gardening is taken up and the pupils are encouraged 
to plant gardens at home, thus working out in practice the things taught at school. 
While, in order to make this truly vocational, a farm with a full complement of tools, 
stock and buildings would be necessary, yet for those pupils interested in that kind 
of work it is a step in that direction. 
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A three years’ course in wood or bench work is taught to both grade and high 
school pupils, it being optional to the latter. This department is partially self-sup- 
porting. Using the detailed plans and suggestions of the Industrial Education Com- 
pany, useful articles needed in every home or wanted by every boy are made. These 
are sold (the boys making them having first chance to buy) at a reasonable figure, 
thus yielding some return for the expensive material used. If pieces of lumber fur- 
nished are spoiled by a boy he pays for the spoiled material before he can have an- 
other piece to replace it. Thus they are taught the value of material and extra care 
is taken with each piece. 

Three years of sewing are taught in the grades. Very little attention is paid to 
fancy sewing, but the cutting and making of common articles of clothing in daily use 
by every girl or things needed in every home is emphasized. A room in the new 
building is planned for a kitchen where cooking can be readily taught, and it is ex- 
pected that this room will be equipped for classes in the near future. 

In the teaching of German and Latin the present idea in the Crown Point High 
School is that the greater value in the study of these languages comes from the great- 
est possible familiarity with the language and its literature, from the study of the 
life depicted by the classics rather than in the technical grammar which the study 
offers. In the study of English the attention of the pupils is directed to the broader 
reading, writing and speaking of good clear English rather than technical rhetoric and 
logic; not so much to know that certain forms are right and good grammar as to get 
the habit of using the correct forms readily. It is not so important to know the 
names of the works of a large number of different authors and in what year these 
authors died as it is to get the liberality of mind, largeness of heart, broad sympathy 
and general clear understanding and accurate perception that a familiarity with the 
writings of these men and women tends to give. 


The high school maintains a literary society which familiarizes the members with 
the more common forms of parliamentary usage. Carefully prepared programs are 
presented at the meetings which are held every two weeks. These consist of debates 
on live subjects, readings, dramatic work, extemporaneous speeches, music, ete. Each 
pupil must appear on these programs at some time in the year and is carefully drilled 
for his part by some member of the faculty. 

The new gymnasium affords an excellent place for physical training and exer- 
cise. Twice a week the girls of the high school have an hour of exercise under the 
direction of a capable instructor. Both grade and high school boys have regular 
periods for basketball or other games. In the evenings organized classes or teams 
from the city have their special nights for recreation in the gym. 


Although a good sized class of capable boys and girls graduate from the high 
school each year, comparatively few of them are to be found in the city. Each year 
finds an increasing number of them in various colleges, universities and technical 
schools. Many are teachers and others have found business openings in other places 
more attractive. 

It is true that many changes have been made in the city schools in the last 
decade, but it now seems that other more radical changes will be necessary in the 
near future. While the cities at the north end of the county are establishing voca- 
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tional schools for the large number of people who are entering the various manufac- 
turing industries located there, there is little call for such schools here. The num- 
ber from Crown Point who would likely enter such trades would be, at the most, a 
mere handful in any one trade. It would not be wise to establish such schools and 
courses here when it would be comparatively cheap and easy to transfer the few 
pupils who do want vocational training in these trades to the larger schools near by. 
The very conditions that make the location of this city so fine for a county-seat, 
coupled with the fact that an excellent farming district surrounds the place, make 
it the logical location for the much-needed county agricultural school. The attrac- 
tions of country life along an electric car line and on a stone road a few miles out 
from the city will prove irresistible to an ever-increasing number of boys and girls 
in the future, if they can in a few years’ school work, before they are old enough to 
go into business for themselves, learn from a practical as well as a scientific stand- 
point such industries as market gardening, dairying, general agriculture, etc. 

Holding that mere scholarship or efficiency is dangerous in the hands of un- 
scrupulous men and women, it is the intention of the teaching corps to train not only 
for these things so much sought after in the business world today, but also to send 
out from the school what is even scarcer and just as truly demanded, men and women 
of integrity and character; citizens who will succeed in business, be of importance in 
the political world, and at the same time helpful in the social world and with enough 
moral force and stamina to exert a powerful influence for more consistent living upon 
their entire community. 
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East Chicago Schools 
By Supt. E. N. CANINE, 


East Chicago, like the other Lake County cities, has to meet many school and 
community situations peculiar to a rapidly growing industrial region. The popula- 
tion is cosmopolitan and yet intensely democratic. There is no wealthy or especially 
cultured class, and extreme poverty is uncommon. And yet, while the community is 
composed almost wholly of working people and their children, these same children 
vary greatly in their mental aptitudes and physical abilities. The old-fashioned set 
course of study with cultured aims has caused many failures, produced hundreds of 
misfits, and driven innumerable boys and girls to leave school as soon as the law will 
permit. To avoid these results in so far as possible a few special features are intro- 


duced. 


Teaching Foreigners the English Language, McKinley School. 


Special Teachers 


It is asserted that 20 per cent. of the children in the public schools of the United 
States fail to pass in their grades. For several years East Chicago has employed 
the best grade teachers that could be secured to assist or coach backward pupils. 
In the school year 1911-12 the percentage of failures was 11.7 per cent., while the 
average for fourteen cities in Indiana was 12.7 per cent. Their per cent. of failures 
for the first term in 1912-13 was 6.5 per cent., the greater number of which were in 
the first grade, where it is especially hard for foreign children to master the English 
language. 

The coach teachers assist pupils during their study periods, the aim being to 
develop proper habits of study. The children recite in their regular classes. Many 
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children come to the school directly from European schools, with no knowledge of 
English. They are assisted by the special teachers and are soon able to take their 
proper places in the grades. 

In the Lincoln and Riley buildings the special instructor teaches reading ex- 
clusively, and the regular teachers coach their backward pupils. 


Semi-Industrial Classes 


It was found that some children, especially in grades five, six and seven, seem- 
ingly could not do the regular work and were repeating for the second and in some 
cases for the third time. Special classes have been formed. One-fourth to one- 
third of the time is spent in the Manual Training and Domestic Science departments, 
where the work is closely correlated with the book work and made just as practical 
as possible. 
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A Sewing Class, Washington School. Note That an dee Equipment is Not Neces- 
sary. Rural Schools Can Easily Do This. 


One-fourth to one-third of the time is spent with the special teacher, who teaches 
the work of each grade to these children. The absolutely essential and most prac- 
tical phases of English, arithmetic, geography and civics are presented. The re- 
mainder of the time is spent in regular classes. Last year some of the boys passed 
under these conditions, not only the grade in which they had failed, but the next grade 
as well. 


Additional teachers have been employed and this work extended and more care- 
fully organized. It is planned so that these classes run parallel with the regular 
classes and that children may pass from one to the other without losing grades. If 
a boy “finds himself” he can pass back into his regular work. The work for these 
classes consists of English, including writing and spelling, and arithmetic-of the most 
practical nature; geography as related to the industries of the community and thus 
reaching out into all parts of the world, together with carefully prepared lessons in 
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civics and hygiene. Elementary science, which relates the work to the industries and 
practical life, is made also a very large part of the work. The children visit the 
laboratories where the older children are at work and make in their manual work 
apparatus for the simple, practical experiments. 

The work is open to not only boys and girls under fourteen who are still in 
school, but to those over fourteen who have quit school and were loafing. Such 
pupils do not have to go back into lower classes from which they dropped, but are 
given the work which they can do in the special ungraded classes. 

The work in the high school is being planned in the same way. Pupils who have 
had the special work in the grades may enter and complete the high school without 
handicap. They could not and would not care to pursue the usual college prepara- 


Manual Training in MeKinley School. Grammar Grades. 


tory course, but their studies are such as fit them for the industries into which they 
may go—elementary and practical mathematics, business English, including spelling 
and writing, general science, bookkeeping, typewriting, civics, mechanical drawing, 
shop work, cooking, sewing, millinery and general household arts. 

Continuation classes are provided for boys and girls who are employed, but who 
wish and are permitted by their employers to spend a part of each day or one day in 
a week in school. A few boys and girls are availing themselves of this opportunity, 
thanks to their own ambition and the liberality and foresight of their employers. 
May the tribe of each increase. With this school, as with all others the best work 
for these classes is as yet undetermined. We are using what seems best and possible 
at present. 
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Vocational Guidance 


In order that boys and girls may be induced to remain in school, or to return to 
school for all or a part of the time, and in order that they may be fitted properly into 
the suitable positions awaiting them in the community, a Committee of Vocational 
Guidance has been organized, with the supervisor of manual and industrial training 
as chairman. All the principals and the industrial teachers, together with the at- 
tendance officer, are members. It is the business of this committee to study care- 
fully the adaptabilities for work of every boy and girl in and out of school and to 
keep a card record of the same, to collect and tabulate complete data concerning the 
industries of the community and to instruct children in the requirements, opportuni- 
ties, advantages and disadvantages of each kind of employment. They shall co-op- 
erate in every way possible with parents and employers in placing boys and girls in 
suitable positions and give them advice as to how to continue their school work, 
whether it be in part time classes or regular high school and college work. 


Washington School. A modern, fourteen-room school, with a large auditorium 
on second floor and gymnasium, a well-equipped manual training and domestic 
science rooms on the basement floor. Cost, $63,000. 


Maximum-Minimum Work 


Many pupils are not failures and are not necessarily backward, but are unable 
to do the average amount of work. On the other hand many pupils are capable of 
doing much more work than the average done by the class. Assignments are made in 
accordance with the above principle. If the average pupils of the class are assigned 
fifteen problems, the slower pupils are assigned but eight, ten or twelve typical prob- 
lems, while the bright pupils are given twenty or more. The same principle is ap- 
plied easily in geography and history and to some extent in the English work. In 
the high school it is employed in the English, science and commercial work. The 
principle is to adapt the work to the ability of the boy or girl. It prevents slow 
children from becoming discouraged and affords the brighter ones opportunity to ad- 
vance as rapidly as is consistent with health and proper development. —One very 
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successful fifth grade teacher says that it has solved absolutely the problem of dis- 
cipline. There is no jealousy on the part of pupils, and parents make no objections. 


Number of Studies Reduced 


Believing that the energies of pupils are unnecessarily divided and dissipated by 
the increasing number of subjects with which the course is burdened, the following 
plan was adopted: 

In the four lower grades there is one long period each day given to language 
work, the material for which is found in literature, history and nature study. These 


McKinley School. A modern, sixteen-room school, with manual training, me- 
chanical drawing and domestic science rooms on the basement floor, 


subjects all form one line of closely related work and are not given separate places on 
the daily program. 

In grades five and six the study work is centered around reading, arithmetic and 
geography. The fifth year history, which consists of American history stories, is 
presented as a part of the geography of the region and is used as supplementary and 
home reading. European history stories are used in the same way in the sixth 
grade. Seven B pupils study and recite reading, arithmetic and geography, while 
7A pupils substitute grammar and history for reading and geography. Eight B 
pupils carry reading, arithmetic and history and change to grammar, arithmetic and 
physiology in 8A. There are thus but three lessons to prepare and recite, to which 
six thirty-minute periods are devoted daily. Five thirty-minute periods each day 
are devoted to the drill subjects, manual training and play. 
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Department Work 


Seventh and eighth grades are centered in the Washington and McKinley schools 
and the work is fully departmented. In these buildings the work of the fifth and 
sixth grades is done partly on the departmental plan and partly on the regular grade 
or room plan, thus bridging over the gulf between the two plans. 


Summer School 


The board employs several teachers for the full year, and the following work is 
offered to both grade and high school pupils: 

1. Opportunity to make up work in which the pupil for any reason is behind his 
regular class. 

2. Classes in which pupils who are especially strong may make up an extra 


grade. 
3. All phases of industrial work. The home garden work is especially empha- 


sized and competent teachers are in charge. 


Class in Dumb-Bell Exercises, Washington School. 


4, Playground activities are continued throughout the summer with the regular 
directors. The Commercial Club for the past two years has given prizes for lawns 
and gardens. In September splendid flower and vegetable exhibitions were held in 
the Lincoln and Wallace buildings. 


Night Schools 


East Chicago organized the first night schools in Lake County. The work con- 
sists of: 

1. Classes for foreigners, whose first aim is to learn the English language. As 
rapidly as possible they are given practical arithmetic and civics. 

2. Commercial Subjects—Business English, bookkeeping, typewriting and 
stenography. 

3. High School—Any subject for which twelve or more people apply. 

4. Mechanical drawing, shop work and domestic science and arts. Especial 
effort is made to give the men and women work that correlates with and supplements 
their daily occupations. 

The enrollment for the present year in all departments of the night school is 250. 
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Physical Training Department 


In the Washington and McKinley buildings this is a regular part of the depart- 
ment work, with competent teachers in charge. In the other buildings the regular 
teachers do the work. At least one thirty-minute period each day, in addition to the 
various shorter periods, is devoted to physical development. 

The board has supplied full equipment for indoor and outdoor baseball, volley 
ball, soccer ball and various games. Dumb-bells, Indian clubs, wand and other drills 
are emphasized. The playgrounds are being equipped by the special and industrial 
classes. 

Two practicing physicians examine all pupils yearly and make special examina- 
tions and recommendations whenever requested. Parents have, as a rule, co-operated 
and many physical defects of pupils to which attention has been called have been 


corrected. 


East Chicago High School 


The East Chicago High School was commissioned in January, 1902. For the 
past nine years it has been a member of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The dominant idea in arranging the different courses offered in the high school 
has been to give the pupil the opportunity of pursuing the course of study that will 
best prepare him to pursue his chosen line of work after finishing the high school 
course. If a pupil so desires, he can take a full year’s course in the high school with- 
out any thought of preparing to enter a university after graduating. For the pupil 
desiring a business education a two years’ course is offered, embracing not only 
strictly commercial subjects, but also other studies that will tend to broaden his view 
and better enable him to follow his business vocation successfully. For the boys two 
years of manual training and three years of mechanical drawing are offered; for the 
girls, two years in domestic science, including cooking and sewing. Either of these 
subjects may be taken as elective work in the regular courses. Subjects will also be 
given in the high school especially adapted to the needs of those boys and girls recom- 
mended for such work by the Board of Vocational Guidance, whose work is discussed 
elsewhere in this article. 

On the contrary, there are offered in the college preparatory course all the vari- 
ous subjects required for entrance into the university. Among the subjects offered 
in this course are four years of English, four of Latin and German, four of science, 
four of mathematics, including plane trigonometry, and three years of history and 
civics. 

The high school takes pleasure in the fact that of twenty-three graduates of the 
1912 class eight are now taking university work; and of these eight students three 
have been awarded scholarships for excellent work done in the high school and uni- 
versity. 

Although the high school is seriously handicapped through lack of room and the 
equipment necessary to meet the growing demands of the region, its enrollment has 
increased about 225 per cent. within the past five years. 
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Gary Schools 
By Supt. WILLIAM A. WIRT. 


In Gary the schools try to appropriate the street and alley time of the child by 
providing opportunities for work and play as well as opportunities for study. 

In cities and towns the home no longer provides the opportunities for the whole- 
some work and play of children. Character is formed while the child is active. The 
acquisition of good character consists largely in the forming of habits of doing the 
right thing at the right time. In the customary exclusive study school the child is 
passive, sitting in a school seat. The physical habits formed in such an environment 
are habits of inactivity acquired from sitting quiet during the school life of twelve 
years. Only a few children are so book-minded that they are able to form habits of 
mental activity from the study of books alone. The mental habits formed by the 


New Froebel School, Gary. Containing club and sewing rooms, shower baths, swim- 
ming pools, separate gymnasiums and a large auditorium. A commodious site of twelve 
acres given to playgrounds, school gardens and park makes this educational plant the 
pride of the county. 


average child in a straight-jacket school seat are largely those of day dreaming. In 
the cities of the United States the child averages about two and one-half hours per 
day for the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year in a straight-jacket school 
seat. The habits of activity are formed in the streets and alleys, and for the form- 
ing of such activities the child has about five hours per day for the three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, or double his school time. 

The home lost the opportunity for character building when it gave up the indus- 
trial training of its children and failed to provide for the child’s play. Society seems 
to be so organized in cities and towns.that the civic care of the child must now take 
over industrial training and play. But this additional burden need not be assumed 
by the established school. The child may live a part of his life in the home, may 
study in school for two and one-half hours a day, and may learn to work in a separate 
trade school and play in a playground park for the five hours of the street and alley 
time. The character forming influence of the street and alley time will be removed 
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and wholesome activities substituted without any additional burden on the estab- 
lished school. In some cities the schools have in a very limited way attempted to pro- 
vide opportunities for industrial training by manual training courses, and in a lim- 
ited degree some opportunities for play have been provided by physical training super- 
visors. But the manual training equipment and teachers, the play facilities and 
supervisors have added to the annual per capita cost of the established schools. Fur- 


ther progress in this direction seems out of the question unless a much larger finan- 
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Domestic Science, Emerson School. 


cial expenditure is made possible by higher school tax levies. Unfortunately the 
time for industrial training and play now given by the established schools comes out 
of the short two and one-half hours’ school time and does not encroach on the harm- 


ful street and alley time. To eliminate the street and alley time of the child by in- 
dustrial schools and playground parks provided by other civic bodies than the schools 
relieves the schools of the burden but increases the expenditures for the civic care of 
the child by raising the taxes of the civic bodies providing these facilities. 

It is the conviction of the Gary school management that not only is the whole- 
some character building of the child inseparably linked with his work and his play, 
but that for the great majority of children the mastery of the academic school sub- 
jects cannot be separated from work and play. The child must want to know and 
must be willing to put forth effort to learn the things the established school has to 
teach. The child himself is the greatest factor in the learning process. He must 
educate himself. No teacher can do this for him. Adults often say that if they had 
their school days to live over again they would improve their opportunities better 
than they did. What a pity that when we now as adults want to educate ourselves 
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we do not have the opportunity. When we had the opportunity to educate ourselves 
we did not want to. Cannot something be done to prevent the recurrence of this 
tragedy in the lives of the children today? Is it not possible for children to want to 
educate themselves right now while they have the opportunity? Talking to them 
about the importance of an education will not have much more influence with them 
than it had with us. No one questions the fact that as children we were talked to 
enough about the value of an education. The reason why we are willing to educate 
ourselves now as adults is not because some one has talked to us about the matter, nor 
because we have read about it in a book. It is because every day of our lives we are 
disappointed in that we cannot do the things we would like to do or get the things we 
would like to have because of our inability and lack of training. We have discovered 
that we need a well-trained, capable mind and well-trained, capable hands for success 
in life. If the child is to appreciate the opportunities of the school he must feel the 
need right now for the things the school is teaching or should teach. To tell him that 


Swimming Pool. 


he will find out and realize in twenty years hence will not do. In the child’s play and 
in his work all sorts of needs for the academic school studies can be created. The 
child cannot do the things that he would like to do or get the things that he would 
like to have, because he has not mastered the academic school subjects. The child can 
be bitterly disappointed every day because of his inability and lack of training and 
can be sent to his teacher of the academic subjects with a vivid, real appreciation of 
the importance to him of the things the school has to teach. When the child wants 
to know and is willing to put forth an effort to iearn the things the school should 
teach, then the teaching process becomes a simple matter. The Gary schools include 
the work shop and playground along with the study room, not because they wish to 
sugar-coat the study with sentimental play and work. The study room schools need 
the work shop and playground to motivize the school studies. We do not wish to re- 
move the difficulties from the school, but we do wish to increase the child’s power so 
that he can put forth sufficient effort to master the difficulties and find great joy in 
so doing. 
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The school cannot crowd into the study room time of two and one-half hours a 
day the work shop and the playground time. The five hours of the street and alley 
time are sorely needed for the work shop and playground activities. Besides the 
street and alley time is undoing the good work of the home and school and must by all 
means be eliminated. The school day in Gary is, therefore, three hours for study, 
three hours for work and constructive play and two hours for voluntary sport. The 
schools in Gary have only half as many study rooms, only half as many school desks 
as there are children enrolled. While one set of children are in the school seats in 
the study room learning to read, write and figure from formal drill and text books, 
another set of children are on the playgrounds, in the gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
auditoriums, gardens, science laboratories and work shops. All of the school facili- 
ties are occupied all of the time. The pupil capacity of the study room is doubled. 
The per capita cost of the study room is much higher than the per capita cost of the 
work shops and playgrounds that are substituted for study rooms. Therefore the 
total per capita cost of the combined study room, work shop and playground school is 


Physical Training. Fourth Grade Boys. 


less than the per capita cost of the established exclusive study room school. Many 
school plants have auditoriums, work shops and playgrounds added as extras. When 
the study room teachers are occupied the auditorium, playground and work shop and 
their several teachers are idle. And just to the extent that these special features of 
the school plant are used the regular study rooms and regular teachers are idle. The 
Gary schools eliminate the providing of two or more places and sometimes teachers 
for each child with only one in use at any time. The child has the study room with 
the specially trained teacher in charge for the formal drill work with the text books 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. He also has the work shop and the playground 
with specially trained teachers in charge. But when any one group of children is 
using any one school facility, other groups of children are using the remaining facili- 
ties. Thus the combined study room, work shop and playground schools are pro- 
vided at a much lower per capita cost for investment in plant, annual maintenance of 
the plant and cost for instruction than the usual established exclusive study school. 
The extra cost to the community of providing separate playground parks and indus- 
trial schools is eliminated altogether. 
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Emerson School, Gary. A Modern School Building in Every Particular. 


The school plants are open from 8:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m., and from 7:00 p. m. 
to 9:30 p.m. The enrollment for adults for evening activities almost equals the en- 
rollment of children for day school activities. The school plant designed for the 
study, work and play of children in the day school is also admirably adapted for adult 
use at night. The unit school plant in Gary accommodates the day nursery, the kin- 
dergarten, the common school grades and the high school in each building. The facil- 
ities provided for the older children during the day are designed for use of adults at 
night. These facilities include gymnasiums, swimming pools, science laboratories, 
auditoriums and large corridors and rooms for receptions, dances and parties, enter- 
tainments and club rooms. The following work shops are provided: Carpentry, 


Domestic Arts. Emerson School, 
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cabinetmaking, steam and gas fitting, plumbing, printing, machine fitting, electrical 
work, foundry, forging, painting, sheet metal work, domestic science and art, laundry, 
mechanical and architectural drawing, industrial mathematics, etc. 

The unit school plant will accommodate approximately 2,700 children in day 
school and the same number at night. 

Any two school plant units provide a sufficient amount of sheet metal work, ma- 
chine fitting, foundry work, forging, cabinet work, carpentry, plumbing, steam and 
gas fitting, printing, painting, electrical work, care of grounds, lunch room business, 
laundry, bacteriological work, coal and other testing, to maintain these departments 
with master workmen as instructors employed for full time in each. The number of 
students working at one time as apprentices with each master need not exceed six. 
The productive work of each department more than balances the cost of material and 
the master’s salary. Any trade department that cannot produce enough to pay the 


Chemical Laboratory. 


salary of the instructor and cost of materials used is not worth much for industrial 
education. Some economic pressure must be placed on the department to secure any- 
thing like real industrial conditions. The school in doing its own work does not take 
anything away from workmen. On the contrary, more desirable positions are cre- 
ated for workmen and they receive a larger share of the product than they would un- 
der commercial conditions. The employers gain by securing from the school better 
trained workmen, which is worth much more to them than the profit on the school 
work. 

The Gary schools try to give the children an opportunity to do many kinds of 
work and find out the things for which they are best fitted. We believe that it is 


just as important for a bey to have a chance to try painting, for instance, and learn 
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that it is not the work for which he is fitted, as it is for other boys who should be 
painters to have a chance to learn the trade. We do not wish to assume the respon- 
sibility of vocational guidance, but try to provide an opportunity for intelligent voca- 
tional selection. 


Since groups of pupils of all ages are playing, working and studying all of the 
time during the school hours, special provision can be made for exceptional children. 
A child who is weak physically and not able to play can give the entire school time to 
the playground, gymnasium, garden and work shops. A child who is weak in arith- 
metic or any other subject can be given extra time in other classes in arithmetic or 
the particular subjects needing such extra time. Each chiid can have just the amount 
of work in each department and the kind of work that he individually needs. 

It is also possible to make any combination of classes in any subjects. Fourth 
and eighth grade pupils, for instance, may be combined in science and shop work and 
separated in other subjects. When the work in any subject is of such a character 
that younger children can learn better by working with older children, they have the 
opportunity. The direct teaching of the instructor is supplemented by the uncon- 
scious education of living in a world of wholesome play, work and study. The indi- 
rect teaching of the older children is of great value to the younger, and the responsi- 
bility thus assumed has the highest educational value for the older children. We 
try to give the children not a playground, not a shop, not a study room, but a life. 
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Hammond Schools 
By Supt. C. M. McDANIEL. 


Hammond is an industrial community. It has more than fifty factories, repre- 
senting almost every line of activity. A boy or girl who may be dissatisfied with 
school conditions needs to use little persuasion with his parents to get their permis- 
sion to go to work, especially when they receive from $5 to $12 per week. When the 
parents see so little in the school of immediate value, their decision of industrial 
activity can be appreciated. 

So far as possible, to adapt the school work of the Hammond public schools to the 
industrial needs of Hammond, preserving at the same time such essentials of the tra- 
ditional work as might be thought best, has been the sole aim of the school authori- 
ties. In crystallizing a workable program there is no claim for anything absolutely 
new, rather a unifying of some things that have been done in different school sys- 


¥ The Wallace School. A Modern Type of Building. 
Note the playground apparatus here. Each of the playgrounds of Hammond fully 
supplied with modern apparatus. 


tems. We do not want to be understood to announce that the curricula of the grades 
and the high school have been fully adapted to the general scheme that is rapidly de- 
veloping. The fact is that much, especially in the grades, needs to be changed, elimi- 
nating some lines of work and correlating others. It will take another year, possibly 
two, to complete what is only a beginning. As the different phases of the plan are 
tried out such changes as may be deemed best will be made. 


Night Schools 


On March 25, 1912, the Board of School Trustees instructed the superintendent 
to make such investigations as he deemed proper in regard to a night school. As a 
result of said investigation the superintendent was authorized to secure the services 
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of an efficient principal for the night school, who would at the same time be vocational 
adviser and supervisor of every phase of industrial work in the school system. 

The night school was opened on the evening of September 30, with an enroll- 
ment of more than five hundred. By the end of the first month more than seven 
hundred were enrolled. The enrollment in February was over nine hundred. 

There are twenty-six teachers in the corps, not including the principal, sixteen 
of whom are a part of the regular corps. With one exception, no day teacher comes 
oftener than twice each week, and then on alternate nights. This work is carried on 
in five buildings, and one, possibly two, more may be opened. 


Finding Employment for Students 


To enable students of the night school who had lost positions, or who quit the 
positions they had, to get work, an employment bureau was organized. The bureau 
works for the interest not only of the students but also for the manufacturer by 
bringing them together. The bureau will also give its assistance to those who may 
quit school. 


Kindergarten Room, Wallace School. A Type of Hammond Room Found 
in all Hammond School Buildings. 


Their entire school record is examined to see if they have any particular quali- 
ties which would fit them for any certain line of work. Whenever it is practical, the 
parents are consulted in regard to the child, their desires concerning him, his ambi- 
tions, et cetera. In this way the school is in a position to place its most capable 
pupils in the best positions and thus encourage honest effort in the school work. 

At this writing the bureau has not been able to meet the requests that have come 
from stores and factories. 

In the night school some students were found who desired to enroll in the day 
school, but they did not want to begin the grade work where they had left off. They 
felt the need of a high school training and wanted at the same time to continue along 
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industrial lines. To meet this condition two things were determined upon, the first 
of which would be for the benefit of those who had quit school and the second for 
those who were enrolled in the high school, as well as those who would return. 


Flexible Entrance Requirements 


Beginning with the second term of the current year, permission will be given 
boys and girls, who withdrew from school in their sixth, seventh or eighth year to 
work, to enter the high school, provided they have worked from that time until their 
sixteenth year, or one year in excess of the time they would have used in reaching 


A Typical Class in Domestic Science. A Type of Equipment in the Grammar 
Schools of Hammond. 


the high school, and can produce satisfactory recommendations from their employers. 

We do not doubt that their experience in store and factory, coupled with an earn- 
est desire to prepare themselves better and a willing application to work, will enable 
them to attain satisfactory results. 


School and Shop Co-operation 
In order that the boys and girls who return, as well as those who are in the high 
school and may desire to take up industrial work, may become more efficient, and as 
an incentive for those in the grades to continue in school, a scheme for co-operative 
schoo! and shop work has been planned. Arrangements will be made so that boys 
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and girls will work in certain commercial establishments one-half of each day that 
school is in session, and attend school the remainder of the day. That the student 
may learn the entire art or trade in which he is working, an agreement will be made 
whereby the boy or girl is to work for a stated time in the establishment of the em- 
ployer. 

The school authorities will not sanction the apprenticeship in any industry in 
which the apprentice will not be able to acquire sufficient technique or skill to earn a 
fair living wage. No child under fourteen years of age will be apprenticed. 


Commercial Courses 


A number of pupils reach the high school who want a commercial course, but are 
unwilling to remain four years, taking with the commercial work academic studies. 
In this community there is a constantly increasing demand for young men and young 
women who are efficient in bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, ete. <A two-year 
commercial course became a necessity. The work of this course is planned ag 
follows: 


Folk Dances in the Wallace School. The Phonograph in 
Modern Education. 


First Year Second Year 
Bookkeeping. Bookkeeping. 
Applied Business English. Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Spelling and Penmanship. English—Commercial Correspondence. 
Local Taxation; Industries; Trades. Commercial Geography. 


Commercial Law. 


Pre-Vocational Work 


About the sixth grade the student begins to look forward to the line of work 
which he will take up when he is through school. This is at first mere speculation, 
but if properly guided may result in an early choice of a vocation, which will in turn 
result in an early start upon his preparation for the vocation. 

The elementary industrial work is used to give lessons and talks on vocations and 
to fill a need in the schoolroom or in the home. In the sixth, seventh and eighth 
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grades bench work and mechanical drawing, cooking, sewing and freehand drawing 
are all used to help the child find his ability. All of this work is definite, encour- 
aging the making of a salable article, or one that can be used either by the school or 
in the home of the child. The child thus learns the necessity of doing perfect work. 

To give the student a further opportunity to discover his ability, shops will be 
opened when the new high school building is erected. For those who take the “co- 
operative school and shop work” scheme the school shops will be used to give the theo- 
retical side of the work. For those who take all school work the shops will be used 
to give a familiarity with tools, machines and processes common to local industries. 

Many pupils have left school in the grades, not only because they see no relation 


comin fe. 5+ boone os a 


Lafayette School, a Substantial Building Containing Manual Training and 
Domestic Science Rooms on Basement Floor. 


between the work offered and the industrial life which they intend to follow, but also 
because of detention for more than one term in a grade. While the addition of in- 
dustrial features will arouse a new interest, it was decided that as far as possible all 
unnecessary grading and examinations should be eliminated. 


Promotion of Grade Pupils 


I believe that many pupils have been required to repeat their grade because of an 
artificial standard of grading. Any figure that may be determined upon is both arbi- 
trary and artificial. No standard grade can be a just expression of a pupil’s mental 
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development. A slow pupil might fail with a fixed standard and yet develop more 
mentally than a naturally bright pupil and be as well fitted for promotion as many 
pupils who reach the passing grade. I do not want to convey the impression that al] 
pupils should be regularly promoted, but every teacher, every principal and every 
school superintendent feels the number of failures is excessive. 

To prevent any artificial grade to come between a teacher and each pupil, at the 
close of each six weeks the pupils are marked “satisfactory,” “satisfactory plus,” 
“satisfactory minus” or “unsatisfactory.” 


“Satisfactory” means that a pupil is progressing in such a manner as to merit 


promotion. “Satisfactory plus” means that a pupil is doing unusually strong work. 
“Satisfactory minus” means that a pupil is not doing as good work as he is capable 
of doing. “Unsatisfactory” means that a pupil must do a better grade of work if he 


should be promoted. 


A Type of Manual Training Equipment for the Grammar School. The 
Above Shows a Part of the Lafayette Manual Training Room. 


I believe this plan will emphasize each pupil as an individual problem for his 
teacher and the “juggling” of figures will cease to be an annoying and useless factor 
in determining a pupil’s fitness for promotion. 

In using the above words no standard grade is kept in mind, individual develop- 
ment being the only problem. 

It might be affirmed that this same ideal could be attained with a standard grade. 
Assuming that 75 per cent. is the passing grade, is it not true that many pupils with 
a grade of one, two, three or even four or five below that standard may do as satis- 
factory work in the next grade as the pupils who may- be marked one, two, three or 
even four or five points above that standard? My contention is that the removal of 
the fixed standard gives the teacher a larger latitude in determining a pupil’s fitness 
for promotion. To aid in holding the very bright pupil to his best effort, as well as 
to encourage the slow pupil to do his best, we issue an “honor” card. 

At the close of each six weeks a list of the pupils whose work is “unsatisfactory” 
is made by each teacher, a copy of which is given to the principal and another copy 
to the superintendent. Each list is carefully compared with the preceding lists and 
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progress noted. As an aid for the “unsatisfactory” pupils a system of coaching has 
been established. In the first four grades definite places upon the program are given 
for the coaching of backward or the unusually brilliant children. In the four upper 
grades the time of any regular subject in which the work is satisfactory may be used 
for giving special time to subjects in which the work is not satisfactory or for coach- 
ing individual pupils. The principals aid the regular teachers in this work. 

It is admitted that “coaching” is not as satisfactory as separate rooms, but the 
want of school-room accommodations prevents this as a feature of the school system. 
However, one room will be used for backward pupils in one of the buildings with the 
completion of an addition to the building. 


Examinations 


Examinations have been another disturbing factor to both pupils and teachers 
and are an unnecessary burden for each. In the grades all examinations as generally 
practiced have been abolished. As we use examinations, I prefer the word “test.” 
The object of the “test” is to indicate to the teachers the lines of work which need 
emphasis. The “test” is an aid in determining mistakes in the presentation of a sub- 
ject, and also an aid in the study of the development of each pupil. These “tests” 
have no more bearing upon the passing of a pupil to another grade or his detention 
in the same grade than any one recitation in the same subject during the week. 

Some pupils who are naturally slow in development need a longer time than is 
usually required to finish the work. 


Summer School 


However, the purpose of the eight weeks summer school is threefold: To enable 
the students who are slow in their development to complete the regular work and 
receive promotion; to enable the students who have extra ability to do the required 
work in less than the usual time; and to give outlet to the energy of the boys and 
girls who do not have positions during the summer. The work covers all academic 
subjects, but emphasizes especially the industrial and the playground phases. The 
summer school has been in existence three years, although previous to the last vaca- 
tion the term was only six weeks. It has accomplished the aim indicated and is a 
fixed part of the school system. 
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The Hobart Schools 


By Supt. G. H. THOMPSON. 


A Centralized System 


A unique feature of the Hobart Township school system is that there is not a 
country school remaining. Consolidation was begun here more than fifteen years 
ago and the results of that movement were so satisfactory that now wagons bring 
all the school children within a territory of seventeen square miles to the central 
township school in Hobart. In this centralized school there are sixteen teachers, 
besides the superintendent, having charge of some four hundred fifty children. 
Eleven teachers are required in the grade work and the others are in the high school 


Laboratory, Hobart High School. 


department. At the beginning of this movement five teachers were employed in 
the grades and two in the high school, but the country schools then maintained re- 
quired five other grade teachers and no special work could be done in any of the 


schools. 


Advantages 


Fifteen years ago the high school was commissioned. Since then the school has 
not only kept pace with the changing standard but has gone far beyond the require- 
ments of the State Board of Education. Some of the elective studies maintained are: 
a year and a half of phonography; a year of typewriting; four years of German; two 
years each of manual training, free-hand drawing, and mechanical drawing; and four 


years of vocal music. In addition there are classes in bookkeeping, civics, physical 
geography, commercia] arithmetic, American history, and physiology. The required 
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subjects are: Three years of mathematics; four years of English; three years of 
science; two years of history; and four years of Latin or German. The science de- 
partment is especially strong. The equipment for botany, chemistry, and physics 
is scarcely equalled by any other school having twice the number of pupils. Noth- 
ing is lacking in apparatus, convenience, or supplies. One feature is a powerful 
projectoscope which is used both in the auditorium and in the laboratory. The 
facilities for work in the laboratory are of prime consideration and a great majority 
of the boys, and the girls too, rather than avoid any of the science work, elect the 
course complete. 


Methods and Ideals 


Two principles which the teachers keep constantly in mind are—(1) that each 


child must be led to express himself, and (2) that he must be taught to interpret 


Hobart Consolidated High School Building. 


the expression of others. Certain applications of these principles are recognized 
in the amount of supplementary reading required and the dramatic work done in 
the daily reading lessons; also, in the amount of time devoted to the study of the 
phonetic value of letters. This phonetic work begins when the child enters school 
and is continued with increasing independence on the part of the pupil. However, 
to accomplish the greatest good, the teachers believe that the study of the child is 
of prime importance and the subject the child studies is secondary. Teachers 
endeavor to see the subject from the standpoint of the child and they place the work 
on the child’s mental horizon. 
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Departmental Work 


In the upper grades and in the high school the work is arranged on the de- 
partmental plan. The chief advantages derived from this plan are that the child 
comes in daily contact with teachers differing in temperament and personality and 
each subject is given its due attention. The plan also insures uniform interest and 
efficiency in the presentation of such subjects as penmanship, drawing, and music. 
Likewise other subjects are developed in a more systematic manner and time and 
energy are saved that would be needlessly wasted if an entire change of teachers 


accompanied each promotion. 


The Auditorium 


One of the most interesting features of the new high school building and one 
which is most highly prized by the community is the auditorium. This room has 


High School Gymnasium. 


excellent provision for light either night or day. The heating and ventilation are 
perfect. An audience of nearly five hundred can be safely seated. No school seats 
have been placed in this room, but instead are comfortable opera chairs. The stage 
and its artistic equipment of scenes and property awaken expressions of admira- 
tion and surprise on the part of every visitor. Aside from the school work the 
auditorium is used for many social and municipal functions, and our citizens are 
coming to recognize that a school building may become an educational and economic 
and cultural factor beyond the daily lessons and exercises of the school children. 
The auditorium serves the school in many ways. Besides the study of music and 
public speaking, the pupils frequently assemble here for talks and debates. Edu- 
cators and friends of education visiting our school have here delivered a message 
from without under circumstances inspiring alike to pupils and speaker. A lyceum 
course is maintained and every year two plays are given by the pupils of the nigh 
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school; also, many entertainments by the grades. Here is the best possible accom- 
modation for the annual high school oratorical contest, the class day exercises, and 
the commencement. 


Dramatic Work 


For a number of years the school has been interested in dramatic work. Be- 
sides popular plays by the pupils in general, the class plays given by the seniors have 
attracted wide attention. The*high standard of these plays approaches collegiate 
work and thus they are believed to have an uplifting effect in the development of power 
and character. Among the plays given in recent years are “The Princess,” “As You 
Like It,’”’ “Queen Esther,” “The Captain of Plymouth,” and “The Miser of Raveloe.” 
These have been given with appropriate stage settings and complete costumes. 
Dramatic work awakens anticipations of delight in the undergraduates and nourishes 
pleasant memories in the alumni. 


The “Aurora” 


Besides the oratorical, dramatic, and other literary work already mentioned, 
each senior class for the past six years has had charge of the preparation and publi- 
cation of the “Aurora,” the high school annual. The literary and artistic qualities 
of this publication are praised by all friends of education in the community. In 
this book is tangible evidence of potential energy and an earnest of greater unseen 
development. é 

Since the erection of the new building the boys and girls of the high school 
especially, but of the grades also, have had the advantages of the gymnasium. This 
room is 38x63 feet and has a gallery with comfortable seats for nearly two hundred 
spectators. The gymnasium is used by the high school pupils and often by other 
young people of the town during the winter evenings chiefly for basket ball, but 
during the day the children of the grades have various drills and games that furnish 
recreation and training when no outside play is possible. Connected with the gym- 
nasium are two dressing rooms, one for girls and one for boys. In each of these 
rooms are both hot and cold water and perfect facilities for shower bathing. Phy- 
sical development and good health are set above mere amusement. 


Medical Inspection 


A year ago, in compliance with the provisions of the state law, the trustee em- 
ployed as physician to examine the children and give advice to both teachers and 
parents when help is needed. In this examination there is an effort made to solve 
the problem of the relation of each child’s intellectual development and his physical 
condition. Besides the annual inspection the physician is also in attendance in special 
cases on the call of the superintendent. A complete record of each examination is 
kept in the superintendent’s office. 
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Efficiency 


Within the past twenty years this high school has sent out two hundred grad- 
uates. One hundred forty-three of these belong to the last ten years. The banner 
class was that of nineteen twelve which numbered twenty-one. A glance at the list 
reveals the fact that one-fourth of the alumni hold responsible positions which their 
high school training placed within their reach; twenty-five are teachers; eleven 
are in business; seven are practicing law or medicine; six are farmers; four hold 
government positions; and another one-fourth of them preside in homes. Thirty 
graduates of Hobart High School have entered higher institutions of learning, ten 
of these are now in college, and fifteen of the number hold degrees from univer- 
sities. It is, perhaps, too early to say what place the graduates of more recent years 
deserve, but those who have reached mature years give evidence of noble ideals and 
sound character. They have proved themselves efficient citizens. 
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Lowell High School 


By Supt. A. T. ELLiorr. 


In arranging the course of study for our high school local conditions and needs 
have been kept constantly in mind. It is apparent that a course of study suitable to 
meet the conditions in our high school may not be suitable for other schools. It is 
true college entrance requirements have been kept in mind, so that those desiring to 
attend college will receive proper recognition. Aside from the college entrance re- 
quirements our course has been made very flexible by providing for elective sub- 


jects. 


Lowell School Building, Lowell. The Upper Floor Devoted to High 
School Work. New Heating and Ventilating System Just Installed, 


Realizing the need of industria! education, courses in sewing, household eco- 
nomics, and agriculture have been added. As a great number of our pupils come from 
the rural districts, special attention has been given to the arrangement of a three 
years’ course in agriculture. . 

The first year is devoted to the study of agricultural bontany, which treats 
of the identification and classification of the common plants; the method of propo- 
gation and improvement; the plant and animal enemies; the rate of increase and 
growth of noxious weeds; the time and manner of destroying the same, etc. 

The second year is devoted to the study of soils, field crops, fruit growing and 
vegetable gardening. 
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The study of soils treats of the origin, formation, composition, and classifica- 
tion of the soils in the community; their physical properties and methods of treat- 
ment in relation to their behavior toward moisture, air and heat; and the improve- 
ment of soils and the maintenance of soil fertility. 

The study of farm crops treats of corn judging; simple germination and purity 
tests of seeds; the study and identification of all kinds of seeds; and a study of 
the bulletins put out by the state experiment station and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The study of vegetable gardening treats of the study of varieties and manage- 
ment of vegetables; the home garden; and the construction and management of hot- 
beds and cold frames. 

The study of fruit growing treats of the principals of plant propagation; labor- 
atory work in grafting, layering, cutting, and pruning; care and cultivation of fruits 
for home and market; and means of destroying insects and fungus diseases. 

The third year is devoted to the study of live stock, dairying, poultry and the 
principles of feeding. 

The study of live stock treats of the breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and swine; 
the scoring and judging of individuals; and the methods of improving the live stock 
upon the farm. 

The principles of feeding is a study of the classes of animal feeds; the function 
of each in the animal’s body; the study of bulletins put out by different stations; 
and the compounding of balanced rations. 

The study of poultry treats of the origin and history of the breeds; winter and 
summer care of poultry; feeding for growth and egg production; and the treatment 
of diseases and methods of housing poultry. 

The study of dairying treats of the improvement of the dairy herd; the judg- 
ing of the dairy cow; the testing of milk for butter fat; and the care of milk on the 
farm. 

The purpose of this course as outlined above is to make agriculture comparable 
in extent and thoroughness with the courses in physics, botany, history, literature 
and other subjects. The subject is not one that can be memorized or even acquired 
in the ordinary methods of school study; it relates itself to the actual work and busi- 
ness of the community in such a way as will develop the students’ judgment of 
affairs and conditions. We hope by the introduction of this course to bring the 
school in touch with the daily life of the community, and to lead more boys to choose 
agriculture as a profession. 

We now have forty-five pupils taking the work and hope to enlarge and 
strengthen the course for next year by the addition of more laboratory equipment. 
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Whiting Schools 


By Supt. W. W. Ho.uurpay. 


Whiting has a population of about eight thousand people and only two and 
one-half square miles of territory. This makes it possible to have all the public 
school buildings in one group. There are five buildings—three for the grades, one 
for the high school and manual training, and another for an auditorium and gymna- 
sium. These buildings are all heated from the central heating plant located in the 
high school building. The McGregor building and the high school building are 
heated by direct indirect system which is automatically controlled. The other three 
buildings are heated by steam radiators and are ventilated by the gravity system. 


Whiting High School Building. 


The high school building is three stories high and has about twenty-five rooms. 
On the lower floor are located the shops of the manual training department, con- 
sisting of a bench room, a store room, a turning room, a forge room, and a machine 
shop. On this floor also are two rooms for the kindergarten, a kitchen, a dining 
room, a sewing room, the boiler room and the pumping room. The second floor of 
the building has an assembly room with a seating capacity of about two hundred 
and fifty, the commercial department, offices for the superintendent, the Board of 
Education, and the principal of the high school, and several recitation rooms. On 
the third floor are located the botany, chemistry, and physics laboratories, the me- 
chanical drawing room, a recitation room, and a lecture room, and a dark room. 
This building is modern and up to date in every particular and has been a great 
factor in the growth of the high school and the efficiency of the work. 
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Winding the May Pole. Whiting Kindergarten Room. 


The gymnasium is a two story brick building with a play room 60x80 feet on 
each floor. It has several dressing rooms and a shower bath. Each floor is equipped 
for playing basketball. These rooms are used in stormy weather as play rooms 
for the grade children. Quite a large number of dumbbells and Indian clubs have 
been made for the gymnasium but as is usual in schools they are very little used, 
as the boys and girls prefer to play basketball or some other game. 

The other three buildings of the group are in very good condition-but have noth- 
ing of any special interest. 

Our grade pupils are given forty minutes each day for play, twenty minutes 
in the forenoon and twenty minutes in the afternoon. The daily program is so ar- 
ranged that the children of only two rooms are on the play ground or in the gym- 


Manual Training Room. High School Pupils. 
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nasium at the same time. The play is supervised closely by the teachers in order 
to give all pupils a fair chance and to prevent accidents. The play ground is small 
in extent but is well provided with playground apparatus. 

Practically all the work of making and putting up the apparatus was done by 
the high school boys in the manual training department. There are two steel verti- 
cal ladders, five pairs of flying rings, five see-saws, three teeter ladders, six swings, 
two horizontal bars, two trapeze, three slides, one giant stride, and uprights for pole 
vault and high jump. We estimate that this apparatus, if bought ready made, would 
cost about six hundred dollars. Its actual cost was one hundred fourteen dollars and 
thirty-three cents. See cut, page fifty-four. 


Wood Turning. High School Pupils. 


Whiting was among the first of the schools in the Calumet region to make 
manual training and domestic art a part of the course of study. It is possible that 
in our enthusiasm these have been somewhat overdone in the past, but they have 
without doubt been of great value. During the last seven years, 81 per cent. of 
the pupils who have finished the eighth grade work have entered the high school. 
Righty per cent. of these have finished the first year’s work; 78 per cent. have com- 
pleted the second year’s work; 65 per cent. the third year’s work; and 57 per cent. 
have graduated. While these figures are not what they should be, school men know 
that they are very high compared with the average school. There is little doupt 
but what manual training has kept many boys in school. If so, it is a good thing 
even if it had no other value. The boys of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
are required to work one hour and twenty minutes each week at manual training, 
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and the girls of these grades work the same amount of time at sewing. In the 
seventh and eighth grades, the boys work one hour and twenty minutes a week at 
mechanical drawing and the girls work the same amount of time at cooking. It is 
very probable that manual training will be discontinued in the fifth and sixth 
grades after this year. These children are most too small to work successfully in 
the shop. Cooking will probably be discontinued in the seventh and eighth grades 
or will be made optional. Manual training and mechanical drawing are elective in 


the high school. The percentage of boys taking these subjects at this time is much 
lower than it was several years ago. This is probably because the subjects were then 


novel. 

Four years of mechanical drawing and four years of shop work are offered in 
the high school. The first year of mechanical drawing consists of: Construction, 
lettering, and orthographic projection. The second year: Development of surfaces, 


Sewing Room, Whiting High School. 


intersection of solids, study of screw threads (Conventional Standard Square and V), 
and machine design. The third year: Study of gears, cranks, and cams, machine 
design studied from machines used in the shop. The fourth year: Advanced ma- 
chine design and blue printing. The first year of shop work consists of: Several 
articles of cabinet work selected by the pupil, and the instructor teaching shop 
methods and wood working. The second year: Wood turning and pattern making. 
The wood turning is preparatory to pattern making and occupies four months’ time. 
The pattern making class makes patterns for machine parts to be cast and used 
in the third year. The third year: Use of machinist’s lathe, drill press, shaper, and 
milling machine, completing the machine parts from designs made in the second 
year’s work. The fourth year: Advanced work upon the iron working machinery 
and tools, completion of some tools, machine, or machine parts to be determined 
by the pupil and the instructor. One year of domestic art is offered. This includes 
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advanced cooking and sewing. In the cooking, an extensive study is made of the 
nutritive values of the different classes of foods, their selection in the market, 
economy in buying, the planning of menus, the serving of meals, and practical les- 
sons in cooking the foods discussed. 

The sewing consists of simple hand and machine sewing, making simple articles 
of underclothing and outside garments, simple drawn-work and hemstitching. This 
work is applied towards. garments made for the pupil herself or for some member of 
her family. It is our intention to put into the high school a good course in millinery 
and dress-making. 

During the last seven years the enrollment of the high school has increased 
from forty-seven to one hundred sixty. There are several factors in the cause of 
this increase, the principals of which are an excellent teaching force and splendid 
equipment. 

As is true in all the cities of the Calumet region, Whiting has a large percentage 
of foreign born residents. The great majority of the pupils in the school are of 
American birth but of foreign parentage. Only 4% per cent. of our pupils were born 
in foreign lands but 62% per cent. of the parents are of foreign birth. These are of 
twenty-five different nationalities. A large part of the pupils are unable to speak 
English when they enter the school. Some of our teachers, especially the ones who 
have been with us for some time, have become very skilful in handling these chil- 
dren. Twenty-nine and one-half per cent. of all the pupils in the first eight grades 
are retarded, that is, over age for their grade. This retardation is most heavy in 
the first five grades and is most common among children of foreign parentage. 
There are very few retarded pupils in the seventh grade and almost none in the 
eighth grade. 
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Outdoor Improvement of Country Schools 


One of the chief aims of modern education is to make the child familiar with 
his surroundings and master them. As Dr. Stanley Hall has said: ‘‘To know nature 
and man is the sum of all earthly knowledge.” 

Nature study has among its chief aims the inculcation in the mind of the pupil 
an appreciation and love of the beautiful; to train the child in acuteness of observa- 
tion; to develop his reasoning powers by the application of these observations; and 
the improvement of his powers of expression. 

The school grounds should be as attractive as those of the best country home in 
the district. The time is past when the school where the young are initiated int 


A Second Grade Class Sketching Trees. Gary Schools. Such a Sight 
Not Possible on Many of Our Barren Grounds. 


those virtues which make life beautiful be divorced from taste or devoid of comfort. 
Why then should the building not be erected in fine airy situations overshadowed 
with trees and embellished with flowers and shrubbery? 

We are fast recovering our sanity and are coming to know that grass, and trees, 
and flowers, and birds, and streams, and children all combine to make the world 
more beautiful and habitable. Moreover, those ingredients of the world’s beauty 
must be combined in order to perfect harmony, hence, children and the grass is more 
beautiful because the children are playing there. 

Country men and women should take greater pride in their schools than in their 
live stock and their crops, for the schools are raising the most valuable crop of 
all. No farm crop compares with the crop of children. In the boys and girls are 
wrapped up the future of the agricultural interests of the nation. Upon the train-- 
ing they receive in their formative years depends the service they shall render the 
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Hobart School Playground, 


More than one native oak tree shades the playground. This playground can be 
doubled in size by filling in a marshy strip along Duck Creek. Part of this filling has 
been done. Along the entire front of the building is a spacious lawn. 
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The Plum Grove School, Eagle Creek Township. 


Note the fine cement walk leading from the road to the school building: also about 
the well. -atrons donated work and thus provided conditions as camera shows. Yes. 
a school can have about what they want when you have co-operation. If some shrubbery, 


as’ Snowball, Syringa, Weigelia, etc.. were planted it would add to the beauty of the 
grounds. 
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_Spirea Van Houten growing on lawn of E. L. 
Shortridge, Crown Point. Yes, he remembered 
Arbor Day, why not our schools do as well? 


cause of agriculture when they assume charge of farm affairs. Let the communi- 
ties now anxious to raise the standard of education venture the experiment of a 
more liberal adornment of the buildings and grounds devoted to it. 


The first steps in this socializing movement is to have a definite, well-formed plan 
as to what should be planted and where. Some idea of the shrubs and how to mass 
them on the grounds. 


Let us utilize home material first; we can secure for effective massing such com- 
mon shrubs as the lilac, snowball, syringa, hardy hydrangea and the common sumac. 
This beautiful shrub is not to be despised because it is common, for during the autumn 
one of the most beautiful sights is a country road bordered with sumac dressed in 
their wonderful crimsons and browns. 

If we cannot plant what we want to, let us want to plant what we can. 


Shrubs should be selected not alone from the standpoint of size, color and pro- 
fusion of their bloom, but the time of leafing should be noted. The color of the leaf 
during summer as well as autumn is also important. Some shrubs retain their foliage 
well on into winter, the hardy hydrangea is a fall-blooming plant, its beauty being en- 
hanced by the frost. Some of the barberries retain their foliage and their bright 
berries all winter. 


Barren ugliness, scars of abuse, and unsightly outbuildings have been universal 
until recently. Now with our new consolidated schools it is our province to make 
the desert blossom and with that blossoming to bring opportunity for developing 
character by contact with green, growing things; the actual beautifying of prop- 
erty and the fostering of a wholesome respect for the same. The crusade for 
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righteousness has furnished also a delightful setting for childhood activities, and 
direct lessons in the science of agriculture and horticulture. 

In planting let us not forget our native vines—bitter sweet, wild grape vine 
and the Virginia creeper which possesses all the advantages of the English ivy, save 
that it is not an evergreen. But its autumnal attraction of scarlet and crimson 
makes up for that defect. It needs the broad eye of day, and prospers well as a 
drapery for out-buildings and fences. Now, while we are waiting for our perennials, 
let us plant some annuals for quick results, the morning glory and the moon flower 
are desirable. The perennial vines may be set out along fences, and by the use of 
cedar posts and woven wire stretched from post to post, one may have a fine screen 
for outbuildings. 

In order that we may get busy and do some definite things we have suggested a 
planting plan for the Lincoln school, Hanover Township. What is needed here on 
Arbor Day is not songs, recitations, etc., but the actual work of setting out trees, 
vines, shrubbery, flowers, etc. 

A study of the proposed plan will show that open spaces have been left for play- 
grounds, lawn and school garden; that mass effect has been secured by the grouping 
of trees and shrubs; and that the planting is in irregular lines. This A, B, C of 
planting must be observed on any school ground in order to make the artificial plant- 
ing conform to nature’s method. 

This ground should be a park for the neighborhood, with an attractively planted 
collection of trees and shrubs, and this collection should be more useful to the school 
than is the mere apparatus to be used indoors. It is amazing how we have deprived 
our children of room in the past, even when there is room to spare, and how com- 
pletely we have committed ourselves to the idea that schooling is an affair of the in- 
side of the building. 


For Planting on School Grounds 


Annuals—Salvia, aster, pansy, nasturtium, verbena, morning glory, petunia, 
alyssum, snap-dragon, balsam, coxcomb, pink, castor bean. 

Perennials—Phlox, goldenglow, honeysuckle, columbine, bluebell, foxglove, holly- 
hock, poppy, peony, goldenrod, trillium, violets, iris, wild asters, brown-eyed susans. 


White and pink Hyacinth beans growing in 
Crown Point. Why not use them on fences and 
sereens to the school outbuildings ? 
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Vines—American ivy, bittersweet, trumpet- 


creeper, wisteria, Virgin’s-bower, wild grape, 


Shrubs—Lilac, syringa, sumac, snowball, 
spirea van houten, barberry, hardy roses, hy- 


drangea, golden bell, rose of sharon. 


The Planting of a Tree 


1. Take up as many roots as possible. Only 
tip roots gather food from the soil. 


2. Keep the roots from drying. Exposed to 
the air, the delicate root hairs shrivel and can 


never be revived. 


5. Have the hole dug deep and wide. The 
roots have room to spread naturally in all di- 


rections. 


Oak Trees Near Cedar Lake. 
What a change can be made in a 
few years in the appearance of the 
school grounds of Lake County, if 
teachers and trustee would live up to 
their opportunity. 


4. Trim to smooth ends all torn roots. The 
healing of a ragged wound is a long and un- 


certain process. 


5. Set the tree as deep as it was before. The 
time is critical. The former depth was all 
right. You cannot afford to try to teach the 


tree new habits. 


6. Sift fine surface soil in about the roots. 
Holding the tree erect and firm, press the dirt 
close about the roots until they are covered. 


Lift the tree a little once or twice. This estab- 


lishes contact between the roots and the par- 


j : ; aa ae =e ‘ A Center Township Oak. 
ticles of the soil. Surface soil is riche and What would be the effect if one tree 
finer than thot from the bottom of the hole like this stood on those school grounds 


now without trees? 
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School Grounds, Lincoln School, Hanover Township. 
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7. Pour 


in water and let it settle away. 


This dissolves plant food contained 


in the soil, and brings a supply of it to each root hair. 


g. Fill the hole with dirt, tramping each spadeful. 


supply, and makes the tree firm in its place. 


This provides for the food 


This beautiful Hardy 
of Ed. Laws, Crown 
tion to our city children, 
on our rural school grounds? 


Point. 
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why should they not be planted 
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Observing Arbor Day at Hobart School, October 25, 1912. A fine 
Barberry Hedge is the result. 


9. Prune the top of the tree. Transplanting prunes the roots in spite of careful 
digging. The top must be reduced to correspond, or it will by transpiration overtax 
the maimed root system. 

10. Water the tree frequently at first. Thorough soakings are what it needs, not 
light sprinklings. The roots need the water and they are under the ground. Un- 
less they become established their thirst is inordinate. 

11. Dig around the tree. Keep the soil loose to prevent its caking and cracking. 


Castor Oil Bean, Cannas and Salvia on lawn of Fred 
A. Ruf, Crown Point. Why not planted on consolidated 
school grounds? 
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Digging the soil above them trains the roots to go deep, and frequent stirring of 
the fine surface soil prevents the escape of moisture from below. 

The above directions are taken from that most excellent book, “Among Green 
Trees,” by Julia Ellen Rogers. The county superintendent suggests that the abcve 
be taught the boys and girls of Lake County. 
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The New Franklin School, Griffith. Erected in 1911. 
_ Arbor Day just observed here—look for results. Yes, a janitor should super- 
vise the growing trees and shrubs during the summer vacation. 
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Indoor Improvement of Country Schools 


Along with the physical needs are the mental and spiritual needs of the child. So 
the movement for better pictures on the walls; better color schemes for interior fur- 
nishings, in short school room decoration must go along with the interior improve- 
ment. Such conditions do not come by accident, but every advance must be carefully 


Room 1. Lincoln School, Hanover Township. 

All rocms and hall decorated in appropriate shades and tints. Note the advantage 
of having the book-case built in the wall. Adjustable desks, side light only, fan system 
of heating and ventilating: in fact, a model rural school. Would the patrons desire to 
return to the old, one-room “box-c¢ar” type? Ask them. 


planned, and every effect carefully calculated. The work of the decorator begins as 
soon as the walls are rough plastered. He must consider the wood suitable for finish- 
ing, the tints for walls and ceiling, the furniture, curtains, and all other accessories. 
Such matters should be intrusted to an architect decorator or other competent person. 
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Interior Lew Wallace School, Room 2, Center Township. 


All rooms decorated in appropriate shades and tints. Severar fine pictures 
here. Nearly $70 realized at school social for school improvement—patrons much 


interested. 


2, Eagle Creek Township. 


Interior, District No. 2, 
Note the pictures, small ones should be lowered. Sorry that the camera had to show 
a stove of ancient type. Seventeen sanitary heating and ventilating systems installed in 
Lake county the past two years. There should be one in every school house now with- 


out proper heating and ventilating. They can be easily changed from one building to 
another in case of consolidation of schools. 
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Interior, District No. 3, Cedar Creek Township. 
Good pictures here placed by aid of school social. Since the above photo was 
taken Trustee Biack has installed a modern heating and ventilating system. 


Science Room, Dyer Certified High School, St. John Township. 
Yes, even _the arrangement of science apparatus adds or 
detracts. 
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Results of School Socials 


For the year ending June, 1912, twenty-three school socials were held. The 
total amount of net proceeds from the socials in these districts was $1,008.74. From 
reports coming into the office we feel assured that the record for the year ending 
June, 1913, will be much better. A school social if properly organized is a fine means 
of co-operation in things vital to the school community. What will be the record of 


your school in this important work? 
The following are the replies of teachers who had socials for the year ending 


June, 1912: 


Calumet Township— 
Wallace School—$200 for piano and lighting system. 


Room 2, Sheridan School, West Creek Township. 
Note the position of sanitary heater, pure air taken from cold 
air room in basement. Built-in book-case, quarter-sawed oak finish, 
decorated room, ete. A first-class school plant. EE. N. Gragg, Principal. 


Cedar Creek Township— 
Robinson Prairie School—$40 for organ and library. 
Shelby School—$84 for piano. 
Eagle Creek Township— 
Center School—$56.40 for book case, pictures, books. 
Hanover Township— 
Cedar Lake School—$67 for piano. 
Seehausen School—$71.90 for pictures, clock, lamps, encyclopaedia, etc. 
Klassville School—$12.40 for pictures, clock. 
Brand School—$32 will be spent for organ. 
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Room 3, Shelby School, Cedar Creek Township. 

Miss Vernal Kelsey conducting a class in music. Every school in 
Lake county supplied with a special music teacher. The rural child is 
just as much entitled to such instruction as the city child, so say 
Trustees of Lake county. 


North Township— 
Saxony School—$42.15 for playground apparatus. 


Ross Township— 
Merrillville School—$43.39 for pictures, books, ete. 
Deep River School—$8.75 for base ball, bat and books. 
Witherell School—$17.20 for pictures, clock, ete. 
Brown’s Point School—$23.50 for basketball outfit, pictures and chairs. 


Drawing Room, Emerson Sehool, Gary. Note Arrangement of the 
Finished Material. 
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West Creek Township— 
Pine Grove School—$91. for library books, organ, clock. 
Buncome School—$45.40 for library books, pictures, etc. 
Winfield Township— 
Deer Creek School—$17.20 for sectional book case, books. 
Palmer School—#20.10 for library books. 
LeRoy School—$46 to be expended upon school grounds. 
Winfield School—$21.35 for books and supplies. 


Room 1, Dyer School, St. John Township. 
Pupils made all work shown. Note the doll house made by the fourth grade and the 
complete furnishings by the second and third grade. “We need in our common schools 
not merely education in book learning, but also practical training for daily life and work.” 


East Gary School—$10.20 for payment on piano. 

Griffith School—$15 for piano fund. 

Munster School—$37.50 for supplementary readers, pictures, and expense 
connected with entertainment. 
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Play and Playgrounds 


“The movement for more ornamental! school grounds needs the encouragement 
of every teacher and superintendent, as well as the co-operation and activity of every 
school officer and patron. Trees with their cooling shade, shrubs with their green 
verdure, flowers with their beautiful colors and sweet-smelling odors, grass with its 
velvetlike softness to the parched feet of the barefoot boy, all are silent messengers 
of righteousness. Cicero, in one of his orations, speaks of placing before himself the 
portraits of great men, thinking that they would be silent monitors, reminding him 
of their achievements, and admonishing him to greater deeds of uprightness. It 
was the Greeks’ love of beauty that led them to such a high state of civilization, and 
enabled them to set such a high ideal in art that it is still the standard today. 


Giant Stride and Slides on the Whiting School Playground. 


“But while we are speaking of the Greeks, we must not forget that their love 
of beauty was joined inseparably with their games and play. It was the beautiful 
body, the God-like form, attained through the influence of the Olympic games, that 
was the inspiration for many a poem and furnished the model for many a sculptor. 
These marble forms adorned their temples and imperfect copies still ornament our 
public libraries and studios of art. So we, in our desire to make beautiful the sur- 
roundings of our school houses, must not forget that they are for boys and girls; 
and that, if boys and girls are to become the highest type of men and women, they 
must have the opportunity to play. 

“It must be borne in mind that play in the country is not so much to promote 
health as to develop the higher social instincts, to introduce another powerful cen- 
tripetal factor into country life which will tend to counteract the expulsive features 
which have been so actively depopulating our rural districts. 
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“Country children do not play enough. Their repertoire of games is surpris- 
ingly small and inadequate, except where special efforts have been made to teach 
them. Moreover, their few games are strongly individualistic, training them for 
isolated effort rather than for co-operation. The country child would undoubtedly 
play more if conditions were favorable. But they are not favorable to play. He 
does not know how to play or what to play; his parents are usually out of sympathy 
with play; and in the country schools not only are the teachers as ignorant as him- 


A Fine Playground at Lew Wallace School, Center Township. 
A little playground apparatus will add to the pupils’ environment. Trustee John 
Claussen is awake to improved school conditions. 


self in regard to these matters, but even if the child and the teacher did know, the 
school officials would in most cases interpose objections and forbid any effort being 
made in the direction of organized play.”—Scudder. 

As a minimum equipment for the average playground we would suggest one 
swing ten or twelve feet high, one about fourteen or sixteen feet high, one teeter, 
one slide and one giant stride. Some other things that may be of service on the 
playground are baskets for basketball, a tennis court, a vaulting pole and cross bar, 
etc. The apparatus which should be on any particular school ground depends largely 
upon local conditions as to room for playground, number, size and sex of pupils, and 
money at the command of the teacher for this purpose. However, the money is 
usually forthcoming to the teacher who is alive to the possibilities of the playground 


for good or evil. 
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Playground Apparatus at Wallace School, Calumet Township. 
This apparatus is home-made and was installed by the janitor and Principal Stiefel. 
Funds from a school social paid for the blacksmithing. 


When such apparatus is installed on a playground, there should be captains se- 
lected whose duty it is to see that each pupil has his turn and fair play. These 
captains can often be the ones who themselves are inclined to be the most trouble- 
some on the playground. This position often brings them to a realization of their 
responsibility and they make good captains and better people of themselves. 


Playground Apparatus at Saxony School, North Township. 
Apparatus purchased with social money. Yes, the teacher gets the benefit of the 
good, pure air. Note her place. Miss Edith Carter directs the games here. 
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Children Enjoying Play at the Emerson School, Gary. This City Sees To It That the 
Children Have Large Playgrounds. 


The installing of playground apparatus brings added responsibility to the 
teacher. It now becomes almost imperative that he be on the playground at re- 
cesses and noons. He cannot, at least he should not, delegate all the responsibility 
to the captains of the playground; the teacher must be in all and over all. His in- 
fluence must pervade all the play, that it may be fair. 
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At play on the Munster School playground. The Trustees 
here have noted the cramped condition of school site and are 
making arrangements for a new school, and a new and much 
larger site. 
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Natural trees here on the Miller School playground. ‘This fine build- 
ing erected by Trustee L. BE. Barnes. Arrangement of rooms fine, but 
more playground is needed. 


In the past it was thought that if the children had one quarter of an acre for 
playground, and that too in the poorest and lowest part of a section that the trustee 
had fulfilled his part in his educational duties. We find many such lots scattered 
over Lake county today, but our trustees are now beginning to awaken to their 
educational opportunity and our new sites for our consolidated schools contain at 
least two acres of ground, and for a consolidated school of four or more rooms the 


site should be at least three acres. 


The “Farmer in the Dell” and “Blind Man’s Buff’ being played on 
a stormy day in the basement of the Lew Wallace Consolidated School, 
Center Township. Bad weather is no handicap for directed play here. 
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Playground Apparatus, Cedar Lake School, Center Township. No Tardiness Here. Pupils 
Eager for Work After Play. 
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School Gardens 


The camera shows what the Gary schools are doing in the line of gardening. 
The garden gives the child something to think about and work over. The experience 
teaches them that work is worth something; that results come from it; that what 
they do is directly useful in every day living. The work of the garden is recog- 
nized as a legitimate part of the school program, and is interwoven with a part of 
the other studies. The children find this work a happy field of expression, an organic 
part of the school in which they labor among growing plants and grow themselves 
in body, mind and spiritual outlook. 


Jefferson School Vegetable Garden, Gary. 
Children at work, June 10, 1912. This soil was all brought in, as the original site was all sand. 


What the Gary schools are doing in gardening, can be carried out in a small 
way in our remotest rural school. The way to have a school garden is just like 
any other progressive improvement, just have it. We were pleased to note last 
year a few gardens—but only a beginning of what we should have in a county blessed 
with the nine months’ school. With the help of the various bulletins issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and those issued by Purdue University, 
many of the teachers have been helped to get a start—another year should show 
marked improvement. However, the work would be greatly aided if more of our 
teachers could somehow in their required preliminary training receive more work 
directly applicable to the problems of the rural school. Such work as is offered 
by Purdue Summer School meets the conditions. 
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Exhibit from Childrens’ Gardens, Irving School, Hammond. Flowers and Vege- 
tables from the Home Garden. 


School Garden, Emerson School, Gary. 
Note the systematic order of doing things, the close observation, etc. Here 
the pupils begin to understand something of ownership and responsibility and 
look more kindly at their neighbor's products. 
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Agriculture 


Taking into account that the dominant interest of the greater part of Lake county 
is agriculture, and realizing that the greatest mission of the schools is to prepare the 
pupils for life; that there is an erroneous idea among some farmers that farmers do 
not need much education to farm, we have introduced agriculture into our two-room 
and township high schools. 

We have moved slowly and the work for the most part has been correlating the 
work in agriculture with the other school subjects. School English is made more 
interesting by having pupils read and write and speak on those themes which are close 
to their environment. Language comes forth spontaneously when the pupils have 
something real to tell or to write about. 

Much of the arithmetic work of the school 1s founded on agriculture or enriched 
by it. 

Local geography is emphasized, and much attention is given to the different soils 
of the county. Trips are taken by classes to near-by places where examples of erosion 


Sixth, Seventh and Highth Grades, LeRoy School, Winfield Township, Studying the 
Growth of Indian Corn, preparatory to composition Work. 


are shown. All this is done not solely for the sake of agriculture, but for the sake 
of more interest in other subjects when the agricultural matter is introduced. 

The instruction in the class room is supplemented by simple experiments with 
soils, plants and animals both at school and at home. Every effort is made to connect 
the instruction with the home life of the pupil. As an aid to the accomplishment of 
this aim the teachers are urged to make occasional excursions to neighboring farms 
to see improved live stock, fruits, grains and take notes on methods of cropping and 
cultivating. All these things tend to create an interest in farm life, and encourage 
parents to make the farm more attractive to the children. 

As a result of the excellent work of Prof. Geo. L. Roberts of Purdue University 
in the Lake County Teachers’ Institute last year, many of our school rooms are now 
provided with illustrative material for conducting experiments in agriculture. Our 
school libraries are being supplied with a few books on the different divisions of agri- 
culture and bulletins from Purdue experiment station. 
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Especial thanks are due Congressman John B. Peterson for the use of his frank- 
ing privilege, as through this means many of the bulletins of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture are supplied our school libraries. 

“The principal of the consolidated school should be acquainted with the material 
resources of his district. He should know not only what constitutes good farming, 
put the prevailing industry of the region should be so familiar to him that he can con- 
verse intelligently with the inhabitants, and convince them that he knows something 
besides books. The object is not alone to gain influence over them, but to bring the 
school into touch with the home life of the community about. It is not to invite the 
farmer to the school, but to take the school to the farm, and to show the pupils that 
here before their eyes are the foundations upon which have been built the great nat- 
ural sciences.” 

In order that the Lake county consolidated schools may give to the patrons the 
best schoo! possible it will be necessary to encourage them to make the schoolhouse 


Sixth, Seventh and Bighth Grades, Miller School. Principal A. H. Jones 
Pointing out the work of the Winds. 


a meeting place for the community, where music, art, social culture, literature, study 
of farming, and in fact, anything that has to do with rural education, may be fos- 
tered. 


“What Is the Next Step in Agricultural Education?” 


The above is the title of a symposium in the Christmas (1911) number of the 
Breeders’ Gazette. There is not space to give in full all that was written by some of 
the leaders of agricultural thought in the United States. Note how some of them 
recognize the importance of the country school and the training of country school 
teachers. 

l. By F. A. Burnett, Dean of Nebraska College of Agriculture. 


“The rural social center looms large at the present time in the minds of many 
who are studying rural betterment. The agricultural college has proved its worth 
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as an efficient educational force. It trains men for leadership, but the need is great 
for organization through which they may work. Educators are striving to link the 
expert knowledge of the schools with the life of each farm community through exten- 
sion work, correspondence courses, demonstration farms and the extension of agricul- 
ture into the secondary schools. 

The next step forward must be to set at work some influence which will weld 
the common interests of rural communities into an effective working organization. 
The farmers’ club, the grange, the school, the church, form the bonds which draw the 
community into closer fellowship and develop the community life. These organiza- 
tions should have a common meeting place at a point most convenient to the whole 
community—a hall or a group of buildings in the country where rural interests are 


Lincoln High School, Hanover Township. Studying Indian Corn. Miss 
Ethel F. Burnette, Principal. 


paramount. The Spokane plan, where 20,000 acres of land undertakes to support a 
social center, would fit many localities. 

“This center should be the club house for the farmer’s family. It should be the 
amusement hall for the young people. Here should be the centralized school—a real 
country school with not less than ten grades, with specially trained teachers in agri- 
culture and home economics, a school where the boy and girl may study language and 
mathematics, geography and history and agriculture, all in their relation to the daily 
welfare of the community. 

“Can a purely rural people afford such ideal, such real education? Better ask, 
can they afford to permit their hungry acres to lie half-tilled while the city swallows 
up their young? The country church will take on new life when farms are better 
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tilled and the profits from the land provide better schools, more sanitary homes, and 
leisure to enjoy the open country. 

“No work of such large import can go forward without organization fitted to 
each community. A conviction of the need, a meeting place, agreement upon the 
purpose, a social leader who improves with use, and you have a social center. Then 
follows a permanent hall, the centralized school, mayhap the church. Behold the 
field. Who leads?” 


Il. By Professor C. S. Plumb of the Ohio College of Agriculture. 


“Two conditions confront those persons interested in agricultural education vw: 
day. First, an insistent demand for more education directly applicable to rural con- 
ditions of living and employment; and secondly, the lack of qualified teachers. The 
first condition is met in a measure by the various existing agencies for that purpose, 
such as the college of agriculture, the agricultural high school, the experiment sta- 
tion and the agricultural press. The most recent move of much significance has been 
the development of the extension schools with their force of teachers and portable 
equipment and laboratory supplies. 

“Largely as a result of the interest created by the schools has come a demand 
for more specialized instruction in the country schools. But where are the teachers 
to be found? Ohio has recently enacted a law requiring the teaching of agriculture 
in all the public schools in towns and villages under 5,000 population; yet there are 
almost no qualified teachers. The Ohio situation is only illustrative of what has 
occurred in other communities. 

“Then the next step in agricultural education, of a far-reaching important char- 
acter is seems to me, needs to be the development of the normal system of preparing 
teachers for this very work. Suitably equipped normal departments for teachers 
should be established in the agricultural colleges and recognized normal schools, so 
that qualified teachers may result to do the work that seems to be so much demanded 
in the rural schools.” 


Ill. By C. F. Curtiss, Dean of the lowa College of Agriculture. 


“There is a universal demand for a change in our present system of education— 
a change that will connect the training more closely with life and work of the people. 
The work of our public schools needs redirecting. It must train men and women for 
more efficient service. America has been slow to recognize this phase of education. 
We have no satisfactory substitute for the old apprenticeship and the trade school. 
The present demand is for something that will be better than either. We have about 
reached the limit of production under present methods. We have been mining a 
virgin soil too long already. The United States cannot hold her place among the 
industrial nations of the world without a well-organized system of agricultural and 
industrial training. The agricultural colleges are serving this purpose in higher 
education. They are training teachers, investigators and farmers in large numbers. 
Their research work is settling fundamental principles of successful agriculture. 
There must be an educational system that will put a good industrial education within 
the reach of every boy and girl, whether rich or poor, in the schools nearest at hand. 

“The greatest factor in rural depopulation in America has been the lack of satis- 
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factory educational conditions in the country. The more prosperous the farmers are 
the sooner they will leave these unsatisfactory conditions. The farms then pass into 
the hands of tenant farmers, and the American farm-tenant system is deplorable. It 
is a menace to American agriculture. It is unsatisfactory to both landlord and tenant, 
The tenant is not more to blame than the landlord. The entire system must be changed. 

“It is absolute folly and an educational fallacy to contend that the city schools 
can and will meet this demand for industrial training. They ought to establish that 
kind of work. They need to do it in order to check further decline in the city and 
village school population. But the country boy and girl ought to have as good a 
training, through the grades, at least, in the country school, and it ought to be con- 
nected with the life and work of the farm and the home. The country school problem 
must be solved in the country. This is the most important educational problem that 
has confronted the American people since the organization of the land-grant colleges.” 


Shelby High School, Cedar Creek Township. Class in Agriculture Exam- 
ing Root Nodules in the Clover Plant. Guy Dickey, Principal. 


IV. H. J. Waters, President Kansas State Agricultural College. 


“The next step in education, the most important and far-reaching yet taken, 
must be the successful introduction of agriculture, domestic economy and manual 
training into the cirricula of the public schools of every grade. This is the first time 
in history that the remedy for recurrent poverty and suffering among the producing 
and the consuming classes has been sought in a more extended and a more practical 
education. 


“This year more than nine-tenths of the rural schools of Kansas, and fully four- 
fifths of all the village schools and high schools of the State are attempting to teach 
agriculture. Technically, therefore, this step has already been taken. It is never- 
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theless a tottering one, for many of these are first attempts with poor facilities and 
under adverse conditions. However, the stimulus, a strong public demand, which 
caused the first step to be taken, will finally make it successful. 

“Closely following this effort must come the consolidation of rural schools and 
the establishment of high schools in the country. The boys and girls who are to 
shape the rural life of tomorrow are in the rural school today, and will go directly 
from this school to their life’s work. So long as these children have poorer school 
facilities than are given the children of the town, and so long as the education they 
receive disregards their past experience and their probable future occupation; so 
long, indeed, as stress is laid, in the school room and in the home, upon the advan- 
tages of city life, without teaching them how they may attain to a better life on the 
farm, the drift toward the city will continue unabated, and the complaint of too few 
people on the farm will be heard in every land. 

“This may not, strictly speaking, have to do with agricultural education, but it 
has to do with a more fundamental problem, that of rural life. The farmer of to- 
morrow must be more intelligent than is the farmer of today, for we must have higher 
acre yields in order to support a constantly increasing population. At the same time, 
we must have higher man yields on the farm to preserve our standards of rural life.” 
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Consolidation of Schools 


With the passing of the “little red school house” into the realm of memory, comes 
the realization, the fulfillment of our larger hopes and visions for better things, in 
the Consolidation of Schools, a plan whereby we may reconstruct and redirect the 
work of the rural schools on a new foundation which reasserts and re-establishes the 
ancient principle “equal rights to all.” This means the abandonment of many more 
small schools scattered throughout our county and the maintenance instead of a few 
strong well-graded schools. 

Lake county has made a good start in this important work—thanks to the pro- 
gressive trustees of this county—and twenty consolidated schools, maintaining a nine 
months’ term, are now in successful operation. Every township except Eagle Creek 


Hobart Township Consolidated High School. 
Here the country boys and girls are given a square deal. See article, “Centralized 
System” in Hobart report. L. FE. Barnes, trustee. 


has established such schools and we feel that with the completion of the proposed 
stone roads in this township the patrons will be ready to ask for their boys and girls 
the best site and the most modern consolidated school building yet erected in the 
county. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has issued a valuable bulletin, No. 
232, entitled “Consolidated Rural Schools,” by George W. Knorr. Write for a copy. 
The following are extracts from that bulletin: 

“The consolidated school, no longer seriously affected by fluctuations in school 
population, becomes an institution with fixed location and belongings. An incentive 
is given to make permanent improvements, to beautify the school grounds, secure mod- 
ern sanitation, and provide ample school room equipment. The large number of chil- 
dren assembled at a centrally located school makes possible graded classes and a 
better division of the school day. Studies can be introduced which require special 
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equipment and specially trained teachers, such as agriculture, home economics, man- 
ual training, music—advantages almost unattainable in small district schools. These 
centrally located country life schools, too, form convenient social centers for com- 
munities; local interests and activities affiliate with the schools, so that public use is 
frequently made of their commodious class rooms or auditoriums. Encouragement is 
given to the growth of literary and debating societies, social and agricultural clubs, 


reading circles, athletic and other competitions among pupils, and entertainments of 


various kinds. 


The “Little Red School House” of song and story has been rapidly 
yielding to Lake county progress. The above shows the pupils and 
school building in District No. 10, Center township, on March 13, 1912, 
The building is becoming more weather-beaten and less red with each 
succeeding season and must soon pass into the realm of sweet memory. 
Are not the boys and girls of this schoo] entitled to just as good ad- 
vantages as those of Hobart township? ‘Trustee Claussen says, “Yes,”’ 
and a new consolidated school will be erected somewhere in the East 
end of the township. 


“In the consolidated rural schools all children from the entire township or district 
meet, mingle, compete, strive, make friendships, and learn how to work together. 
The school is free and accessible to all children within its jurisdiction. All the boys 
and girls, including those attending high school, return home daily, and, doing their 
allotted work or chores mornings and evening's, keep in touch with the home, the farm, 
and all its affairs, and remain within the shelter of home during the most impression- 
able periods of their lives. There is no longer so much occasion for part of the chil- 
dren to attend distant boarding schools or to pay board in the nearby towns to attend 
high school. Class distinctions, which the old district school unconsciously fostered, 


are broken down and removed. 
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A Vista Framed by Nature. 
The county superintendent, on his rounds of visitation, St. John 
Township, October 4, 1912. The 500 miles of fine stone roads in Lake 
county aids in establishing consolidated schools. 
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Merrillville Consolidated School, Ross Township. A Two-Year Accredited High School 
here. Calvin C. Shearer, Trustee. 
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“The consolidated schools are shaping their courses of study more and more to 
meet the needs of the boy and girl whose school days end at the expiration of the eight 
elementary years or in the early years of high school. Those who are desirous of 
taking up the study of agriculture as a profession can easily go from the consolidated 
school into the state agricultural college. Where the local school affords only a part 
of a high school course, the student can complete high school work in an agricultural 
high school or other school of secondary grade. The broader training provided by 
the consolidated schoo] is much superior to that provided in the average district school. 


Hessville Consolidated School, North township. 

Heating plant outside of building, and whole basement given to large 
assembly room, quarter-oak finish throughout. Site two acres of ground. <A 
fine opportunity for gardening and school ground improvement. Dedicated, 
January 25, 1913. John C. Becker, trustee. 


There will thus be finally realized for the country boy and girl, no matter what his 
or her station, the opportunity for a vocational education in every school up to the 
highest in the land. 

“The consolidated school is an institution which not only affords instruction in the 
various common branches of knowledge, but also reaches out and touches the com- 
munal life and the home life and enriches and enlarges the individual life of the youth 
as the district school never did and never can do, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

“The consolidated school encourages permanency of residence of principal and 
teachers; it attaches them to the school, begets loyalty and enthusiasm, and makes 
possible the formulation of long-time plans. The resident principal and teachers often 
take the leadership in social and literary activities, and, having become a part of the 
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Saxony Consolidated School, North Township. Note Fine Playground 
and Apparatus. 


? Cedar Lake School, Center Township. 
_ Note cement walks and curb. Playground apparatus here. John H. 
Claussen, trustee. : 
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community, set an example in citizenship for all the children. Through contact with 
parents, as well as with children, they learn the character and home life of the latter 
quite as intimately as the teachers in the district schools, and much better than those 
in town or city schools, being enabled thereby to take cognizance of each pupil’s per- 
sonal peculiarities and to make use of that knowledge in teaching. 

“Frequent change of teachers reacts unfavorably upon pupils, owing to changes 
of methods of instruction and changes in discipline. The different personal influence 
of the new teachers is likely also to affect the pupil’s progress and interest in school 
work. 


Lincoln Consolidated School, Hanover Township. 
Asbestos roof, fine vitrified brick, quarter-oak trim, fan ventilating system, two-acre 
site. A model rural school. Erected, 1912. Michael J. Schillo, trustee. 


“It is seldom that a community, once it has a consolidated school, rests content, 
making no further betterments. The same broad educational policy which originally 
led to consolidation generally continues to dominate school affairs and results in a 
progressive raising of standards in all departments. Hence, it is almost invariable 
rule that consolidated schools demand of teachers higher qualifications and profes- 
sional ability than do district schools. Consolidated schools attract the capable rural 
teachers; the positions are sought after and many teachers make special efforts to 
prepare for them. In cases even where in a newly consolidated school some of the 
same teachers are engaged who taught in the original district schools, a perceptible 
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improvement of the professional standard should be demonstrable, because in reducing 
the number of schools and teachers all the better teachers would naturally be re- 
tained.” 

Dr. Thomas Wood says: “The country school should be as good a building as 
there is in the community. As the cathedral, town hall, public library or capitol build- 
ing represents the civic pride of a municipality, so the rural school house should rep- 
resent the pride of the rural community. It should be a model of architectural adap- 
tation to use and of sanitary excellence. It should, if possible, be a building a little 
better than any other building in the community, because here you have the young 
brought together and subject to influences either harmful or beneficial.” 
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Floor Plan, Lincoln School. Note the Wide Halls, Library and Study Room. 
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Schneider Consolidated School, West Creek Township. 
A modern, well-planned four-room building with a high, dry, sanitary site. Erected, 
1912. The trustee here believes in himself as a school officer and consequently the school 
plant is kept in first-class running order. Henry Hathaway, trustee. 


Sheridan Consolidated School, West Creek Township. 
Asbestos roof, vitrified brick, oak trim and modern heating system. 
Yard not yet graded, but camera will show outdoor improvement soon. 
Erected, 1912. Henry Hathaway, trustee. 
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Glen Park School, Calumet Township. Erected, 1910. Alexander 
Jamieson, Trustee. 


; Wallace Consolidated School, Calumet Township. 
Note the stone for cement walks. An assembly room on second floor. 
Erected, 1911. Alexander Jamieson, trustee. 
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Shelby consolidated School, Cedar Creek Township. 
Erected, 1912. A good site, a model building, a happy family, October, 1912. James 
Black, trustee. 


Dyer Consolidated School, St. John Township. A Certified High School 
here. Frank F. Scheidt, Trustee. 
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Floor Plan, LeRoy School. 
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Winfield Township. 


LeRoy Consolidated School, Winfield Township. A modern building, a fine site. A few trees 
and choice shrubs would greatly improve the appearance of this Playground. See the plan 
for planting on Lincoln School ground. Erected, 1911. David Stewart, trustee. 
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“Consolidated rural schools promise to supplant the scattered one-room schools 
over a large part of the United States and to change the present trend, methods, and 
results of rural education. The rate of progress of school consolidation during the 
past five years, if sustained during the next few decades, should see a well-co-ordi- 
nated rural school system nearing its completion. What has been accomplished up 
to the present is a distinct gain to American education. The movement has grown 
quietly and few are aware of its real extent. In fact, many educators have not yet 
grasped the full significance of rural school consolidation. 
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Consolidated School, District No. 10, Ross Township. Erected, 1912. Calvin C. 
Shearer, Trustee. 


“The numerous advantages of the consolidated, as compared with the district 
school are secured through free conveyance of pupils, and are impossible of attain- 
ment except by that means. Although this unique but indispensable feature is, when 
consolidation is first broached in a community, responsible for most of the opposi- 
tion, adverse opinion usually ceases as soon as the advantages of transportation are 
understood. In communities where consolidation has had fair trial, fully 95 per 
cent. of the school patrons give it their endorsement and hearty support.” 

“In some newly settled portions of the country consolidation has met with 
marked favor among farmers, and the usual historical sequence of district school, 
graded school, and high school has not been followed, the typical consolidated school 
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being organized and built at the outset. Those communities were no doubt cognizant 
of the fact that by systematically planning their school system and following a defi- 
nite educational programme along lines of consolidation they were gaining many 
years in educational progress. 
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“In financing, supervision, teaching and attendance the consolidated possesses 
some advantages over the district school. Money expended through the consolidated 
school yields larger results. The chief defects of the district school system—low at- 
tendance and lack of articulation with other schools—are entirely corrected by the 
consolidation system. About 1,800 typical and graded consolidated and 2,000 union 
schools in all parts of the country are demonstrating by their successful operation 
how educational opportunities may be brought to an additional million country boys 
and girls. The increases in elementary and high school attendance at consolidated 
schools have been remarkably large. At a conservative estimate 15,000 more country 
children are attending schools at this moment than would be if the old system had 
continued in their districts. Consolidation keeps the pupils longer in school at a time 
when a day’s schooling is the most valuable. 
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“The introduction of agriculture and home economics into the upper grades of 
the elementary and high-school courses of the existing consolidated schools is pro- 
gressing as rapidly as competent teachers of these studies can be obtained. These 
schools lead into the agricultural high school, state college, or state normal school, 
and educational forces are becoming closely linked with the farm home and farm 
affairs. That a large proportion of the well-prepared consolidated school pupils 
would enter agricultural high schools or colleges can scarcely be more a matter of 
doubt than that in consolidated schools more elementary graduates pass into the high 
school. The evolution of the rural school into the consolidated school in part bridges 
the gap between the rural school and the college of agriculture. The rapidly multi- 
plying large secondary agricultural high schools and agricultural courses in local 
high schools are completing that bridge. The large separate agricultural high 
schools, with courses of study suitable for pupils who have had the advantage of one, 
two or three high-school years in the consolidated school, seem especially adapted to 
supplement the abbreviated high-school course of the consolidated school. 

“The ultimate success of the agricultural high school is largely dependent upon 
that of the consolidated school. The present expenditure of over $1,000,000 annually 
for public conveyance of country school children suggests that the American farmer 
is now preparing, on a stupendous scale, patiently to build up a truly American farm 
life. And the consolidated school organized as a country life school is to be a sub- 
stantial part of its foundation.” 
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Progress in Center Township 


JOHN H. CLAUSSEN, TRUSTEE. 


District No. 4. Abandoned. District No. 9, Abandoned, 


A Type of Box-Car School Fast Disappearing. 
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Lew Wallace Consolidated School, Center Township. 


A New Type of School Rapidly Appearing. 
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Farm Residence of H. F. Bremer, Center Township. 
A modern, twentieth century home. What does the child from such 
homes think of the school when housed in such a box car as below? 


School House, District No. 8, Center Township, near the Bremer resi- 
dence. Just twenty years behind other Lake County public improve- 
ment. 
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Township Graduation Exercises in Lake County 


Graduation exercises of the schools have been held in each of the townships in- 
stead of the centralized county plan. These exercises are thus brought home to the 
people of each township, and are proving a wonderful movement to influence the 
country people themselves to appreciate and improve their own schools. It is the 
country people that need to be reached, not the city people. 


Last year at these township graduation exercises 158 diplomas for admission to 
high school were presented to eighth grade graduates. As the children of the differ- 
ent schools generally render the programs, this becomes a discipline for them and 
proves an attraction to the parents. As we have a special supervisor of music for 
each township there is no difficulty in furnishing choruses, quartettes, etc., which is 
a marked improvement over the old plan of imported music. The patrons of each 
township look forward to these graduation exercises as the event of the year, and the 
capacity of the meeting place is tested. 


. Highth Grade Graduating Class of Cedar Creek Township, 1912. 
; Note the number of boys. The consolidated school is a positive factor in keep- 
ing the standard high. 
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Program 


Graduation exercises schools of Center Township at Cedar Lake 
School, Monday evening, May 20, 1912. 


(a) March or the. Mer Of EAriock.. «0 oe ou nis Sine wigdts ole odes Welsh 
Nagk  MOOBOOT SEC in 5 aries = ess © e543 ea indls ise edelen Russian melody 
Cedar Lake School Chorus. 

SM AANER co 5+ a.0n sev Dik PRES PS 6a CRP Oe 6 OTM VG a, 2 ee ets Ruby McCarty 
MM DEMURE Ga sixiie.ak dic Ke eels. die Se cielpiag SA my eee Clarence J. Reeder 


Quartette—Pale in the Amber West. 


ee OPT TE UTD, 53 aie, wns esse KFS pple «© gee Hazel Tegtmeier 
RN INONE None Om by aire oe eens le bbe nase BM a pa a oheelponl Carl Pfeil 
RE, BAVC R ee a es bees a POV OE. cas os ER Oks o. Frank Fronek 
Ts OI Roy Ee ee Oe ee A eee dee ee ee era Griggs 
Cie -— Sareveiiieg- Revi eens heirs ae 6 owe ke Fesele so o:pidearacb:s 9 Foster 


it the Bighal Box i cas. Gein diwees ic dies s. ts ep Stella B. Edgerton 
erin Ss IGS. os 68 os oa eis ba NURS ony Eevee RNR Ruby McCarty 
Duet—A Spring Morning............ Libbie Mikuta, James Krestan 
Dialogue—Toby Veck’s Dinner....... Ervin Stilson, Margaret Hennin 
Wen diret eta iis bie ied os bch nha ces ocak vets Clarence J. Reeder 
(ec: BRT ORR sini g duo's bo cS es ewes 4 er Fees eet + Carulli 
(by) Se GL, pha cls Siw 2b ew cep urgaws ese ae ees Von Weber 


Lew Wallace School Chorus. 
Presentation of diplomas................. Supt. Frank F. Heighway 


Quartette—It Was a Dream. 
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Roll of Honor 


, 4, yuaded be : of C/ pit tit 
2 Pa AhungPD a a> be 
Maliurer z thts beth oe oY Pm: Wi Priki Cis (he hurl Mut tilif Wit fitted 
FA “y YM. Mg.” 4 acd Aihitarhiife wllitiy 
fe Wi adeak ten ‘of iff Whit. 
7 Sale 1%, hed Aeidiaal are turle ised lhts 
6 sy 


; 


#{ 


} 


arSt ot z ERG P 


+y 


Size of the Original, Nine and One-half Inches by Twelve Inches. 


This Roll of Honor was given at the township exercises to every pupil having 
been neither tardy nor absent during the year and who sustained a proper degree of 
scholarship. Last year was a very severe winter. See if your corporation cannot 
improve upon the record for 1913. 


Rolls Issued in 1912 


Worth Township .. ins ic cesccaeess 10 Cedar Creek Township............. 23 
Calumet TOWHship ...6:...6.¢5<50n 17 Winteld "Pownship. é:15/.9 01) pends. iE 
etc John Townehip ec. sceis secs ewe 10 Hobart: Township ica dis aians «ook 60 
Eagle Creek Township.............. 8 GE LOWE) . Oe Fee 13 
Hanover Township ................ 24 BEE ACOWDY Btice ls tas Or ed 14 
Genter Township ................. 14 Highland’ (town)) ..c2ekt.. ck ecen c. 2 
Weas “POWHOINEE «css 03. sles cea 51 Bast Gary (own)... s.tc cl cc sees 8 
West Creek Township.............. 27 NMnatey Ceo; Fhe eo. sets 6 
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County Supervisor of Instruction 


Owing to the fact that about 20 per cent. of our teachers from year to year are 
inexperienced, that the interests of the teachers, the pupils and the several com- 
munities demanded it, our eleven township trustees and the five town trustees last 
year wisely voted to give the Lake county schools a supervisor of instruction. One 
good way to get efficient teachers is to properly train the teachers in the service— 
especially the beginners. This the supervisor does by going into the schools daily, 
conducting model recitations, interpreting the course of study, and presenting sug- 
gestions for correct methods and material. 


We have found that the employment of Miss Elizabeth Whitney as supervisor 
means an economy of time to the teachers and pupils, especially in the primary grades. 
It is our purpose to secure for the first years of school life the best that the kinder- 
garten and primary schools have developed. We are trying to work out an orderly 
line of progress through the primary years. 

Further our supervisor knows the needs of the schools and plans suitable ma- 
terial for industrial and educative work. She understands educational values and 
realizes how meagre and valueless is the reading again and again the prescribed text 
books. Her duty is to give the children good books, place in their hands right books 
at the right time; in other words, plan supplementary reading courses, reference and 
story books in related subjects. 


This added supervision to the superintendent’s office gives a chance for the better 
adaptation of the schools to meet the demands for a practical education. It is the 
aim of the Lake county management “to dignify rural life and save to it and its 
interests the best blood of the country.” 


QQAe 


School Libsaiies 


The library movement of Lake county, like all other phases of educational work, 
has received an impetus that is making a successful library in every school in the 
county. Reports which came in February 1 show that the number of volumes in the 
different schools range from 150 to 800, this with two exceptions. The same reports 
show that 4,000 books have been read since September 1. 

Libraries, for the most part, are catalogued, have a librarian in charge, issue 
books at stated times, while in a number of consolidated schools card systems have 
been installed. Here the patrons become members of the library reading circle by 
the payment of a nominal sum. 
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Beside the regular yearly increase of the Young People’s Reading Circle books 
and others by the trustees, many volumes of biography and standard fiction have 
been added through the efforts of the teachers. So earnest has become the desire 
for a spirit of broader reading among the children, that the proceeds of many enter- 
tainments are being used for the improvement of libraries. 


In this connection should be mentioned one phase of the library growth which 
has received much attention during the last two years. To encourage the use of 
other than the regular texts outlined by the state course of study, to obtain better 
results from the reading courses pursued, to secure effective written and oral expres- 
sion, the trustees have purchased sets of geographical, historical reference books and 
supplementary readers. 
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Lake County Schools 


Statistical Report, School Year, 1911-1912. 


Enrollment 
aeet: STARE <Sack Seat ahs a ee 3,691 High School— 
Sovond Srads: vg 3 ode cee eee 1,894 Mater e VOR Ey Meiieix.2 Sep. ce ¢ Spe bOI 406 
Third Grades cS o's te aR open 1,845 Second year .........+++eeeees 287 
Rintth: gedten.«dowcecorcre 1,741 Third year .........sseeeeeees 188 
oe” eee ah are 1,437 Fourth year ...........s+e-ee 164 
SU 2 Se 1,334 Total enrotiment in county. kee 
Seventh grade. ’.......-..0.060% 811 ’ 
Che Age. i a 699 
Average daily attendance in county .........ee eee cece cece ree eet e teense 9,964 
Total number enrolled in commissioned high schools..............-+++++05- 1,016 
Total number enrolled in non-commissioned high schools .........+.++++++5 28 
Number of pupils enrolled in parochial schools .........---.eseeeeeeeee ees 4,238 
Number of consolidated schools ...........0 2 cece eter e cece ere eeereceees 20 
Number. of one-room Schools 20... ccc cc ccc nese tere ee ec ee ene ternereeses 41 
Number of graduates from commissioned high Pe A a eo 127 
Number of graduates from “common branches” ......-.---++s+eee eee eeeee 433 
Total amount paid teachers in commissioned high schools...........-.++++- $52,229.65 
Total amount paid for apparatus, books, furniture, etc. ..........+-+eee eee $12,541.18 
Average cost per pupil in commissioned high schools...........+++++++e0e $63.45 
Average length of school term in whole county .......--.+++++++++- (days) 189 
Number of teachers employed below high school ...........--.+seeeeeeees 409 
Number employed in non-commissioned high schools ..........++ssseeeee 4 
Number employed in certified high schools ......-...-- sees eee eee ences 2 
Number employed in commissioned high schools.......-..--++e+++++00e0e5 58 
Number of male teachers in the county... ..........cccee cece ner eeeeeeeeee 72 
Number of female teachers in the county ........... cece eee ee ee eee ee ees 400 
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Total number of teachers, 1911-12 


rerersilbielsie gle eee Maia sek s ay aVaieh erates enees To 472 
Total number employed, September, 1912 me ee peeeews,. . caer a 490 
Potalveiount. paid: alt the tenchers 4 ..<i66<cccse connec eueswsonceus cae -5 361,681.90 
Average wages of high school teachers, per day .........ceeceeeeeev ces $5.86 
Average wages of teachers in grades, per day........ eee Pee pie $3.85 
Average wages of teachers in one-room schools, per day ......... 5 a dieters $3.08 
Number of school houses erected during the year 1911-12 ............. =* 13 
Value of school houses erected during the year ................555. »++2 270,768.00 
Estimated value of all school property in county .................04, . -$2,855,3838.56 
Assessed valuation of all taxables in county, 1912.... ............008, $66,128 ,615.00 


a 


ly 


ae 


| 


ae 


i 
| 


Lake County Court House, Crown Potnt, Indiana. 
Middle section of building erected in 1879 by Frederick A. Eggers, Henry R. Ward, William Fisher, 
County Commissioners, 


The two wings to the building were added in 1907 by Oscar A. Krinbill, Samuel A. Love, Mathew J. 
Brown, Oounty Commissioners, 

At this time the building was completely modernized in every particular, and all the offices were 
ee with the latest and best office furniture. 

he office of the County Superintendent of Schools is on the main floor to the left as you enter the 

building from Court street, and consists of the main office, reception room, county board of education 
room, and a vault for storing of official records, 

The County Commissioners have been very generous to the educational department of the county 
and have equipped this office with modern furniture, latest filing cabinets, steel vault fixtures, ete. 
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Tuition Revenue 


Townships ae 31, ror 
OMMIGE ives cu's aealtee $ 56,221.72 
Cedar Creek ......5+- 3,623.99 
WORCEES 55a coe Rew ane de 7,398.56 
Eagle Creek .......... 2,462.26 
PGMOCRP 2 oes SiS iae dss 3,053.32 
ene! ic er ale hee oe 14,055.17 
A PSAP Cer = ee 3,573.11 
SUNG as hood eek wae cies 4,195.56 
POON yg sink eee nus +> 11,648.86 
West CHGGR os sia sa dere’ 3,671.93 
WARGO. sy Rie xs cavern 2,135.56 

Towns. 

PG CHI “EL, dn einemse 9s 1,066.53 
CEVA win SE ea oka wen « 2,455.50 
PSA 6s vk sc kieee ots 1,423.59 
(oO) | A Senet 8, See 3,436.27 
IR i 5a tad Seq ben 1,831.22 
PRUMBIOR 6s vcS xe nv one 3,242.28 

Cities. 

CPOWh POM sip eeccks 8,336.51 
PCGBE LNCAP 5. .2 ane Vio 32,797.28 
WE Boas tsa vinsseepens 45,194.95 

- Hammond ............ 79,280.70 
God ee eee 26,965.57 
PIRAD- oo ociteerd so $267,270.44 
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Total Revenue 


for Tuition 

$ 8,000.09 
11,121.13 
12,105.78 
6,989.15 
7,662.71 
24,324.30 
6,819.42 
13,051.95 
18,105.60 
10,975.78 
5,658.01 


3,971.98 
5,809.63 
4,240.76 
10,038.67 
7,504,37 
6,149.68 


17,389.75 
103,195.54 
135,163.46 
163,730.06 

46,683.58 


$628,691.40 


Amt. Expended 


for Teaching 
$ 3,903.65 
5,266.88 
4,847.40 
2,874.54 
4,149.00 
11,523.95 
3,661.51 
7,739.40 
4,554.60 
6,444.25 
3,019.62 


1,349.53 
3,110.50 
1,502.90 
6,698.93 
3,431.80 
2,128.70 


9,543.79 
58,946.64 
104,965.40 
84,838.67 
26,900.28 


$361,401.94 


Amt. on Hand 
July 31, 1912 


$ 4,020.44 
4,520.00 
7,258.38 
4,060.61 
3,513.71 
9,489.25 
2,925.21 
4,794.55 

13,551.00 
3,824.53 
2,638.39 


2,558.45 
2,509.13 
2,737.86 
3,339.74 
4,023.37 
3,972.48 


7,845.96 
44,248.90 
30,198.06 
78,891.39 
19,783.30 


$260,704.71 
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Special School Revenue 


Amt. on Hand 

Townships July 31, 1911 
CONMGINOE Hoi ks ce pee De $ 10,409.88 
Cedar Creek .......... 12,501.57 
CEMMES 25 x china ce websns 3,883.33 
Eagle Creek .......... 1,224.36 
PIANOVOR =. ocx alin 1,026.45 
TUOOG ICH 5 Sou alanine! oe eray Ue 
NOAM osteo: «2 Sere 2,059.87 
DOM Serre cs: is ei TS 2,296.03 
OD aya tite 3,380.63 
Weat Oreck -...Ssc4 5... 1,417.33 
WARGCHA %, 5..cdewres, HESS ws 4,757.17 

Towns. 
BEG RLY on. posts ctztco aioe 2,248.17 
GRP ON: 2 sik ohaern ao Rees 2,050.08 
PISA Feds Reeders 558.34 
LOWE Washes les tm.e dso 1,588.43 
BEBE ohh Avestan eee 2,836.01 
SE rare. ac Pace 4,164.42 
Cities. 

Croway Pome Gis os 5. Sek 8,567.98 
Bast) Chicago ..sc..%% 27,302.54 
SR caine Fen etna x 
Pe a rr 84,111.92 
WEEE) Ne wie non dds 7,616.03 
ROUAD ops, Set conaaele $184,000.45 


e* 


Total Special 


School Revenue 


$ 13,865.72 
18,528.60 
9,479.97 
3,884.92 
12,129.25 
12,977.59 
15,406.77 
17,009.68 
5,962.49 
21,905.30 
8,091.49 


5,350.91 
5,631.59 
1,945.50 
7,249.51 
8,296.71 
6,754.59 


17,002.26 
81,622.96 
129,896.27 
193,367.32 


53,303.22 


$649,262.62 


Total Expended 
Since July 31 


Amt. on Hand 
July 31, 1912 


$ 10,299.00 $ 3,566.72 
16,741.70 1,786.90 
5,141.29 4,338.68 
2,533.43 1,351.49 
6,016.07 6,113.18 
POTS =. -digagmarvis 
7,937.28 7,469.49 
7,524.59 9,485.09 
2,399.89 3,162.60 
14,118.03 7,787.27 
7,963.56 127.93 
1,475.82 3,875.09 
4,084.40 1,547.19 
1,167.71 777.79 
6,286.41 963.10 
6,269.17 2,027.54 
1,583.94 5,170.65 
15,002.76 1,999.50 
68,834.64 12,788.32 
116,092.47 13,803.80 
62,327.22 131,040.10 
40,974.89 12,328.33 
$417,751.86 $231,510.76 
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Lake County Educational Directory, 1913 


FRANK F. HEIGHWAY, County Superintendent of Schools 
ELIZABETH WHITNEY, Supervisor of Instruction 


CHARLES A. JOHNSON, County Auditor. 


oh 


County Council 


ALBERT FOSTER. JOSEPH M. THEIL. 
Wo. E. VATER. LEWIS PATTEE. 
JOHN A. JOHNSON. CLARENCE L. KIRK. 


HARRY HALL. 


1 oh ok 


County Commissioners 


MATHEW J. BROWN. LEv1 HUTTON. 
GEORGE O. SCHAAF. 


i ok f 


Township ‘Trustees 


JOHN C. BECKER....... North Township HENRY HATHAWAY. West Creek Township 
ALEXANDER JAMIESON .Calumet Township JAMES BLACK....Cedar Creek Township 
CALVIN C. SHEARER..... Ross Township J. C. BROWNELL. .Eagle Creek Township 
FRANK F. SCHEIDT. ..St. John Township DAVID STEWART...... Winfield Township 
JOHN H. CLAUSSEN....Center Township LEwIs E. BARNES..... Hobart Township 


MICHAEL J. SCHILLO. Hanover Township 


i oh oh 


Boards of Education 


EAst GARY-——Thomas Stearns, William Meier, Oscar Erlandson. 
GRIFFITH—Joseph Grimmer, Bert B. Potter, Peter J. Beiriger. 
HIGHLAND—Andrew L. Reiner, Richard Hook, Edward T. Werdemann. 
LOWELL—John W. Iddings, Starr A. Brownell, Geo. J. Hoevet. 
MILLER—Geo. F. Peterson, Howard E. Carlson, Chas. A. Blank. 
MuNSTER—John J. Kraay, Hugo F. Kaske, Gerbrand Kooy. 
CROWN PoINt—J. Frank Meeker, John J. Wheeler, W. E. Vilmer. 
East Cuicaco—Fred H. Fish, Daniel D. Dixon, J. C. Dickson. 
GARY—William A. Cain, William J. Flynn, C. Oliver Holmes. 
HAMMOND—August J. Dreesen, John F. Krost, Ard. S. Stanton. 
WHITING—Edward O’Hara, Charles Naef, Charles B. Manbeck. 
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On the Kankakee 
Lake County 


Thou hast taught me, Silent River, 
Many a lesson, deep and long; 
Thou hast been a generous giver; 


I can give thee but a song. 


—Longfellow. 


Oak Trees, Center Township 


